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[BEFORE NELL ENEW WHAT WAS COMING, HE HAD TAKEN HER UP IN HIS ABMS, AND WAS WALKING QUICKLY FORWARD. | 


NOEL LORD ARDEN. 


—_o— 


CHAPTER V. 


Few people on the face of this beantiful 
earth could have been more lonely and deso- 
late than poor little Nell when the train 
Which bore her to London steamed slowly out 
of Foxgrove Station. The tears gathered in 
her blue eyes as she recalled the sweet face of 
Mrs. Dane, and the loving glance she had 
Seen exchanged between her and her husband. 

hey at least were happy, and the poor girl 
gave a heavy sigh as she realized the ccntrast 
between Nan’s fate and ber own. 

Not that she was anxious, not that she 
Would have robbed her kind, generous hostess 
of one of the pleasures which filled her life, 
only it seemed to Nell she would fain have 

& taste of pleasure too. How was it 
that some lives were all sunshine and others 
only shade? Her mother was all she had in 
bes world, yet she had been taken, and Nell 
eft all alone to fight her way as best she 
could, But in spite of her loneliness, in spite 





of the hard struggle before her, and the very 
light sum which stood between her and 
want, Nell had one cause for rejoicing—she 
was not Truscot Palmer’s wife. She had 
promised to marry him, blinded to the eacri- 
fice by her intense yearning to restore her 
mother's life and keep her by her side. It 
was only when Mrs. Briarley was dead that 
Nell realized what heavy chains she had been 
ready to wear. She mourned her mother 
truly; but she was thankful the promise 
= in the corn-fields had not to be fal- 


She seemed to have grown suddenly into a 
woman. She understcod now why her mother 
had always been sad and silent — why the 
very heart seemed gone out of her! She had 
known what it meant to love, and the know- 
ledge had wrecked her life. It did not need 
the Vicar’s cruel explanation to teach Nell her 
father had bronght her mother bitter grief. 

Before she listened to him she quite under- 
stood that Mrs. Briarley’s very heart had 
been broken years before. 

She had never had any tender thoughts 
towards her father. His name had been 





a 
simply a black letter to her; now she simply 
hated him. With all the strength of a warm, 
passionate nature she detested, living or 
dead, the man who had had power to work 
her mother's misery. 

Of the effect on her own prospect of the 
Vicar's disclosure she thought little. Nell 
had been too inured to slights and indiffer- 
ence to fret, because many others were likely 
to come to her. If she had a sentiment 
about the matter at all, apart from her indig- 
nation for her mother’s sake, it was a strange 
feeling of relief, since surely this was an 
excuse she could honcurably give for breaking 
her promise to Mr. Palmer. 

She had been brought up to hold a promise 
a very sacred thing. To hide herself deli- 
berately from the man who had plighted his 
troth to her would have seemed to her very 
wrong; but now this discovery made her 
forsaking him simple justice. She must ne\ec 
marry anyone now, since no man would care 
for a wife who was literally nameless. 

She roused herself when they had passed 
York, and tried to make come plan for the 
future. She had told Mrs. Dane she meant 
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to work, but the word was a vague significance, 
and poor Nel] bad no idea for what kind of 
toil she was best suited. 

She had been educated well and carefully. 
Little children would have lowed her, aini 
their mother have found her a veluable 
assistant; but to enter a family in any capa- 
city needs references, and of these poor Nell 
was destitate. The same objection applied to 
her entering a shop. There seemed nothing 
for it but plain needlework, that refage of the 
starving. she took one room end at 
once before her money was exhausted she 
might deposit enough to cover the value of 
the materials entrusted to her. Is was a 
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suddenty, Nell ae 


She awoke with a start, and a sensation 


ehe was lying on © 
the ground in e heap, as - dhe ‘had been 
thrown violently forward. Jamp had 
goneout, and the black darkness round her 
seemed to say they must be in a tunnel. 

“An accident!” thought Nell, and then 
she trembled just a ligtle; there was nothing 
to make life preciou# to her. Odly that day 
she had wished for death; but there was 
something awfal in the idea of perishing here, 
in the darkness, without a human soul near 
her. She listened, and heard a faint'groaning 
in the carriage next hers. Then the sound of 
steps, and finally saw the fiash of a lantern as 
two men threw open the door of the carriage. 

“Poor girl!’’ Nell heard one of them 
mutter, as he looked at her. ‘I think she’s 
fainted. We'd better carry her to the station; 
it’s only a few yards,” 

And before Nell knew what was coming he 
had taken her up in his arms, and was walk- 
ing quickly forward with her, as though her 
weight was a mere feather burden. He did 
not put her down till they reached a small 
rustic stetion, which was literally crowded 
with people. Elbowirg his way through 
them, Nell’s chautpion entered the waiting- 
room, and laid her down on the table, where a 
tall, kindly looking man, evidently a @ootor, 
soon came up. 

“ Arm fractured, but no bones broken,” 
was hie brief verdict, then ; as she opened her 
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travelling with any friends, and where she 
was going ? 

‘‘] ama going to London,” she said, simply. 
**and I know no one in the train.” 

‘“ You. keve.friends.in.-the neighbourhood, 
tag 45 You ought not to travel any further 
to-day!” 

Te ob no friends near here. I came from 
the north to-day.” 

Which Dr. Webb took to mean she came 
from Scotland. He had not time for further 

before a very etylishty dressed Indy, 
cance any Pgh var a Magee 
amovg 

“She can go home with me, doctor, and I 
will take care of her. The brongham is wait- 

mo we had better start as soon as she feels 


‘“*Bhedooks like death. Her mother ought. 
ae bat howem J to fed oui-who she | 


large families, eager.to return at any cost to 
their homes; the third lived at Ciaxby, so that 
Nell wag the only victim left for Mrs. Wynd- 
ham’s hospitality. 

Gertrude Wyndham was not far from forty. 
She never took the least pains to conceal her 
age, or people might have taken her for less. 

She had married at thirty, upto which period 
she had been decidedly, hopelessly poor. For 


five years she had been a pleasant companion. 


and devoted nurse to the mostiras¢ible old man 
in the county; then he died, leaving her the 
Grove and five tbonsand a:year, both 10 revert 
at her death to his only son, who, unlike 
the usual fashion of stepchildren, was warmly 
attached to Mrs. Wyndham, and, so far from 
grudging the liberal provision made for her, 
offered of his own accord to supplement it ‘by 
the gift of a house in London. 

Bat Mre. Wyndham refased. 

“It's just like you, Mark, to propose it, but 
Iam very happy as lam. ‘With nty income I 
can afford a month or six weeks in London 
every year; and what does an old woman like 


me waut with more? Besides,” and she’ 


dropped her ybice almost to a whisper, “I am 
inundated with relations, who d ‘be de- 
lighted to spend all ‘their days with me in 
London, while a month at Claxby in the 





eyes, he asked her gently whether she was 


summer is the very utmost claim they make 


— ————__| 
on my hospitality heres I ekall be as happy 
as a queen, amd you must try and spare tin, 
to came andisee me now and’then.” 

Which he did willingly. 

He had been an awkward, sly boy of sevey, 
teen when~his father brought her home, api 
he loved her better than anyone he had erg 
known, séopting, ber at once as almost, 

her, fact there were less tha, 
thirteen years between them. 

His father’s death made him a very rig 
men, for, besides the General's -properiy, }, 
eame in for his mother's fortune. He had, 
pretty estate in Kent, a -town-house, ap 

. Bator his title hj: 
position was:much theaame as Lord Arden. 
and, like the yonng Earl, he bad reached {}: 


of twenty-aix without the least thought 
= wnited by Dr. Webb 
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2 | acindinese mete fit. Mother w:: 
er ee going to London.’ 


“Wo Acck fers aituation;” -replied \«ll, 
. “Zea see, I-am eighteen, and it is 
time I began to earn my own living.” 

Mrs. Wyndham admired the girl’s candour. 
Time was when she had thought she musi 
earn her own living, albeit she seed, UD- 
like Nell, numbers of friends, Her heart 
warmed to the girl, and before she left ber, 
she said gently,— ’ 

“If that ig your business in London, Mis 
Briarley, I am sure you need. not harry. 
should like you to stay with me until you 
have quite recovered from the shock of the 
accident. I know a many people, and! 
might find just the thing for you.” ; 

Nell thought Providence must be helping 
her. The accident was turning out most for- 
tunate. If Mrs. oe would recommend 
her to a situation the bitterest part. of ber lif 
struggle would be over, and she would be 
safely hidden from her enemy (so she beg? 
to call Mr, Palmer in her thoughts). Of course 
there was still the question of references, bit 
if Mrs.'Wyndham kept her in her own hous? 
for a little while, that would throw § 
halo of respectability over her friendless sta’. 

Claxby was more than a hundred miles 
from her old home. It was-almost a3 rotired 
and unknown as Milby. It seemed impossible 
that Trascot Palmer should think of looking 





for her here; besides, would he ever dres™ 
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that the lonely orphan of Loch College had 
peen received as an guest by the 
wealthy mistress of Wyndham Grove. 

“Mark, Iam delighted with her !’’ 

This was at breakfast the next morning, 
and Mr. Wyndham smiled in answer, 

“ Mother! ’ he retorted (he always called 
hero), ‘you have the greasest knack of being 
delighted with people. You seem to find out 
all their good points and ignore. everything 
eli ” 


se. 

“JTé is much, the best way.” 

“Tt ig not the way of the world! Confess 
now, in the four years since the General's 
death, how often have you been ‘ taken in?’” 

“] gm afraid to say; bat. Mark, even if I 
am ‘taken in’ pretty often, it is surely better 
than always going sbont | snepecting everyone, 
never believing anything without proof—at 
least, J think so.” 

«Mach better for other people.”’ 

“And much pleasanter for myself. I 
would far rather take the risk of being de- 
ceived than furn into an intensive, gpite- 
fol, unbelieving woman, like my cousin 
Cusrlotse.”’ 

Mr. Wyndham laughed. 

“T know you are not fond of Lady Charlotte 
Maitland, mother, but, really, I think that’s 
rather a sweeping denunciation of her.” 

Well, I pity her husband!” 

“Ts she ped 

“She is; bat I, for one, very munch doubt 
it's coming to anything. I'm sure, though, I 
wish it would, if it were only for Emily’s 
sake,” 

‘Meaning Lady Emily Brabaton ?” 

“Yes. You know Charlotte nominally lives 
with them, and thongh Emily never com- 
plains, I think she finds her a terrible in- 
flictiov.”” 

“We hsve wandered far enough from Miss 
Briarley, mother. How is her arm?” 

“Mach better; bat I mean to. keep her a 
few days. It seems she was only going to 
London to seek a situation. It struck me she 
would do for Emily Brahazon.” 

“You might as well set up an amateur 
registry office at onge, mother. You are 
always finding homes for needy young ladies 
by discovering they would be invaluable 
treasures to your friends.” 

“ Weli, Emily does want a governess, and 
Miss Briaxley looks a sweet girl!” 

At the end of three days Mr. Wyndham 
confessed for onee his "s swan seemed 
likely to turn ont a ewan and not a sg > 
He did not fall one iota in love with Nell. He 
had a shrewd idea it would be useless if he 
did, but he took. a great liking for her. She 
seemed so gad and lonely, so gentle and 
affectionate; -but Mark Wyndham had far 
keener eyes than his atepmother. Before he 
had spoken to little Nell three times, he knew 
there was a “ turned-down .page ” in her life. 
He would have staked: his word on her truth 
and purity; but, forall that, he was certain 
there was a secret hidden-away in the inner 
chamber of her heart. 

“I suppose she's in love with some 
scoundrel who jilted her when he found she 
had to work for her own living, More shame 
for him! She.is a deer little thing! And 
her face and manyers would do credit toa 
peerage. Poor child! that's it,” 

As to Nell, despite her grieffor her mother’s 
loss, despite the lonely future that stretehed 
out before her, those days. at Claxby seemed to 
her a halyeon time. 

Mrs. Wyndham was so kindand thoughtfal, 
Mark so chivalrgus.and courteous, and she had 
hot deceived them, They knew that she and 
her mother had been poor, even before the 
bank failed, and that now there was nothing 
for her but honest, hard work, 

She told Mrs. Wyndham bow her mother 
= mess no rage te me pohin all ne world 

anly people. who, wold speak for her were 
Mrs. Dale and her daughter; but, as they 
had left Milbp, aad she had no idea of their 
pce she was absolutely without rofer; 
3, 


‘‘ Never miad, my dear!” said Mra. Wynd- 
ham, ‘kindly. ‘A consin of mine is secking a 
governess for her little girls, and I think you 
would suit her nicely ; but she cannot afford a 
large salary, because for their rank they are 
miserably poor; still, if you conld manage 
with thirty poundsa-year I will write to Emily 
at once!” 

“ Tt sonnds riches to me!” confessed Nell. 

‘‘And Emily is very easy to get on with—a 
great contrast to her elder sister! Charlotte 
Maitland is a perfecs termagant to those who 
know her well, and, being very rich, no one 
seems to dare to tell her the truth about her 
conduct. However, she is going to be married 
before very long, so I don’t suppose yon will 
be much troubled with her. Emily lives in 
Hampshire, a very pretty place; her husband 
is 2 clergyman.” 

Tt seemed to Nell quite an ideal situation ; 
and when she saw the likeness of Lady Emily 
Brabazon and her children she was quite eager 
for the answer to Mrs. Wyndham’s letter. It 
came by return of post. and was most satis- 
} factory. Emily would be pleased to try Miss 
Briarley if she would come at once, bat she 
sould not wait beyond two or three days, as 
the governess had already left, and she was 
really overworked. 

She directed Miss Briarley to telegraph her 
decision. If she accepted, it was too long a 
journey for her to take in one day ; but Lady 
Emily’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Maitland, was in 
London, though it was the dull season, and 
would receive the young lady for the night, 
and see her safely off for Hampshire the next 
day. 

Nell had but one answer—she would go. It 
sounded loxury after her dreary vision of life 
in one room, sewing from morning to night. 

Mrs. Wyndham kindly gave her various 
details about the family. 

tts head, a middle-aged peer, was travelling 
with his wife. The eldestsister—Lady Char- 
lotte—who came next to him in age, was then 
staying in Hampshire waiting for her mar- 
riege; and the younger brother and his wife 
lived in London, and were pleasant, kindly 
people—only . In fact, all the family were 
poor compared with their position except Lady 
Charlotte, who had inherited an immense 
fortune from her godmother, and become (so 
Mrs. Wyndham declared) perfectly unbearable 
ever since. 

Mark Wyndham was going up to London, 
and readily escorted Miss Briarley. 

Nell thought dimly, as he put her into a cab 
at King’s Cross, that it would have been very 
nice to havea brother like him to stand be- 
tween her and life’s rough places, Perhaps 
the thought struck Mark as he bade her good- 
bye of how slight and fragile she looked to 
fight with the world, for he heid her hand a 
moment longer then was necessary, and said 
gravely,— 

“*T hope you will remember, Miss Briarley, 
that, whatever happens, you have always a 
firm friend in my mother, She has taken a 

t liking for you, and you must try and 
fook on Wyndham Groveasa sort of holiday 
home.” 

Another moment, and he was gone. 

All Nell’s fears returned as she was driven 
rapidly westwards. What kind of reception 
awaited her? Would Mrs. Maitland deem it 
necessary to keep her sister's governess severely 
in her place, or would she be.kind and gracious, 
after the fashion of Mrs. Wyndham? Nell 
wished she knew exactly how she onght to 
behave, Would it be presuming to offer to 
shake hands, and what ought she to talk 
about ? 

She need not have feared. Alice Maitland 
was a moat unpretentions, simple minded little 
woman. She greeted Nell precisely as she 
would have received any other young lady 
entrusted .by-her sister.fo her care, said her 
-husband was away, so. they two would have a 

“‘tea-dioner”’ as, goon as Mies Briarley 
bad taken off her things; and theo. conduot- 
i jog her-harseif to a pretty, cheerily-furnished 
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chamber, Mrs. Maitland left her, telling her to 
come down as soon ag she was ready. 

Nell did not linger long. Naturally, she 
turned to the room where she had been first 
ushered—a little snuggery at the back of the 
dressing-room. only separated from it by velvet 
curtains usually left open, so that the two 
rooms really formed one. 

The sound of voices falling on Nell’s ear, 
she at once retreated to the very darkest 
corner, and then her heart ached with a kind 
of sudden pain. She had recognised one of 
the voices, It was that of the man who had 
wooed her go passionately only a month before, 
who had left her with his kiss upon her lips, 
and taken with him her promise to be his 
wife ! 

Nell could hardly keep her limbs from 
trembling: she knew she was not mistaken. 
The voice was Truscot Palmer’s. True she 
bad heard it in tones of passionate warmth, 
and it was now marked by the coolness of 
pelite indifferenca; but, for all that, she knew 
it just as she would have known it among & 
hundred. 

What should she do? 

Little as Nell knew of the world, she was 
sure that Truecot Palmer had loved her, not 
generously or unselfishly, perhaps, but still not 
lightly enough to let her go without.a strngs!e. 
If he discovered her now he would certainly 
claim her promise, or else reveal to Mrs. Mait- 
land the past connection between himself and 
her sister's coverness, 

At any moment he might come into the 
forther room; nay. if he were an intimate 
friend, might not Mrs. Maitland invite him to 
join the little *‘ tea-dinner '’ of which she had 
spoken ? 

Nell had a chequered life, with many an 
anxious moment, many a sudden relief, but 
never did she feel so loosed from a great fear 
as when the hall door closed on Mrs. Mait- 
land’s guest, and that lady appeared with a 
kindly hope that Miss Briarley was not 
famished. 

‘Are you quite strong?” she asked, when 
they were at tea, ‘you look so very whice 
and tired !" 

‘“‘T am quite strong, thank you, and I shall 
soon be rested!” 

“IT might have introduced you to Mr. 
Palmer. Perhaps it would have been better, 
as you are sure to eee a great deal of him at 
the Rectory, but I thought you would be too 
tired to care to see a stranger.” 

‘Thank you, Iam very glad you thought 
so.” 

Meanwhile, calmly as she spoke, the poor 
girl was in a perfect fever of anxiety. ‘“ Sure 
to see a great deal of him at the Rectory !’’ 
If that were so, if Truscot Palmer were indeed 
a frequent visitor at Lady Emily Brabazon's, 
why then Thorpe Rectory could be no home 
for her. How could she find out, how discover 
Mrs. Maitland’s precise meaning without 
seeming inquisitive ! 

Lockily that lady waa fond of talking. 
Nothing pleased her better than to discourse 
to an attentive listener. 

“TI thought Mr. Palmer was going down to 
Thorpe to-morrow, and then [ would have 
asked him to take charge of you. I don’t 
like girle travelling alone, and he is quite like 
one of the family; but it seems he is not 
starting till next week.’ it) 2 

If only she had said plainly, ‘‘ he is going 
to marry my sister Charlotte,” Nell wou'd 
have heen saved weeks of misery. In- 
experienced as she was in worldly wisdom she 
would yet have known that it wonld bo 
impoasible for Mr. Palmer to reveal his 
acqueinténce with her-to the family of his 
affianced wife. She would have known that 
nowhere could she be safe frum his pursuit 
than in the same house as his betrothed ; but, 
alas! Mrs. Maitland took it for granted Miss 
Briarley had heard of her sisser’s engagement, 
and so merely spoke of Mr. Palmer as ‘‘ one 
of the family” which made Nell set him down 
as. ramote consin. . 

‘I don't mind travelling alone at all!” sh» 
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said, as soon as she could trust her trembling 
lips to obey her. “Is it a long journey to 
Thorpe ?”’ 

“About six hours! It would have been 
pleasanter for you with Mr. Palmer; but 
perhaps it is as well, for Emily may like the 
children to have got used to you before he 
comes, that she may be more at leisure.” 

“Then Mr. Palmer is going to stay at 
Thorpe?” 

“ Yes, he will be there for a month or six 
weeks. Emily does not much care for visitors 
in the house, as the Rectory is not large, but 
she is a capital manager, so I daresay he will 
be very comfortable.” 

A month or six weeks! It was impossible, 
it was quite impossible, that Nell could keep 
hidden for that time. Had Mr. Palmer’s 
visit been for a few days she might have 
risked it, trusting that her deep mourning 
would perhaps save her from meeting 
strangers, or that the governess would not be 
expected to mingle with visitors, but now her 
last hope fled. Evidently, from Mrs. Mait- 
jand'’s words, life at Thorpe Rectory was 
simple and domesticated; no two people 


could be under its roof without meeting. |. 


There was nothing for it but to give up the 
asylum so kindly offered, but to tarn her 
back on the home where she might have led a 
useful, happy life, and once more commence 
her fight with fate. 

But it was cruelly hard. It was no mere 
cituation she sacrificed. By not going to 
Lady Emily's it was her one chance of earn- 
ing her living as a gentlewoman. The dream 
of the little London room, and the dreary 
toiling at plain needlework must come back, 
and be, alas! not a dream, but a painful 
reality. She had found kind friends in Mrs. 
Wyndham and her son. She must give them 
up. They would think her a base, ungrateful 
impostor when they knew she had never 
entered on the engagemené procured for her, 

She might have spoken to Mrs, Maitland 
even then, and said she could not go to 
Thorpe, but she had not courage. The true 
reason she dared not give, and she was too 
unused to deceit to frame a false one. There 
seemed but one thing for her—flight. 

The evening passed swiftly. Mrs. Mait- 
land, struck by her guest’s weary face, advised 
her to go to bed early. She little thought 
when she bade her good-night, that instead of 
leaving her to peaceful slumber, the moment 
she had closed the door; before Nell threw 
herself on a low chair, and pressing one hand 
to her aching head tried to face her position, 
and choose her path. 

There were but two things for her to do. 
She might throw herself on Mrs. Maitland's 

rotection and tell her all, or she might start 
or Thorpe, and by alighting at some inter- 
mediate station effect her escape. 

The first course was the safest, only it 
required an effort Nell had no strength to 
make. She could not forget that Truscot 
Palmer was in London, and evidently an 
intimate friend of Mrs. Maitland’s. Even if 
that lady did not insist on sending for him, 
and confronting him with Miss Briarley, 
might she not declare that a girl who broke 
her promise to an honourable gentleman was 
not fit to teach her sister's children! In that 
case Nell was just as homeless and destitute as 
in the other, and she exposed herself besides 
to cruel taunts and bitter accusations, No; 
it was surely better, much better, to disappear, 

Mrs. Maitland would take her to the 
station, but, as Nell had learned at Claxby, 
the train went no farther than Marford 
junction, where she must alighf, wait an 
hour, and take a fresh ticket for Thorpe. 
Warford was a good thirty miles from the 
Brabazons’ house. How were they to dis- 
cover thair defaulting governess had ever been 
so near them ? 

She would have no letter of explanation 
with Mrs. Maitland. She would send none 
either to Lady Emily or Mrs. Wyndham. 
She would simply disappear as utterly and en- 
tirely as though she had fallen into the sea. 





“You look as if you had been awake all 
night!’ was the observation of her hostess 
when they met at breakfast. ‘I had hoped 
the rest would have quite set you up.” 

‘IT am quite well,”’ said Nell, simply, “Oh! 
Mrs. Maitland, what lovely flowers!” 

She might well exclaim a friend in the 
country had sent up a hamper of hot-house 
exotics only the day before, and the breakfast, 
table was profusely decorated with the fra- 
grants, fragile treasures. It came on Nell with 
a strange pang that never again, probably, 
would she ever see such flowers, unless it 
might be in the shop windows. 

“ You will have plenty of flowers at Thorpe,” 
said her companion, kindly. ‘ My brother- 
in-law makes gardening a perfect hobby, and 
his greenhouses are quite a show.” 

The train left at ten o’clock, so that as soon 
as breakfast was over if was time to start for 
Waterloo, 

‘*‘ [hope you will be happy with my sister,” 
said Mrs. Maitland,when she said ‘‘good-bye.” 
“ Thorpe is such a pretty place, and they lead 
such @ quiet, peaceful life. Somehow, I think 
it will just suit you.” 

Nell said nothing. Akind of heart-break- 
ing despair seized on her when Mrs. Maitland 
was out of sight. Too late! She repented bit- 
terly she had not thrown herself on her 
kindness, and told her all. The girl’s courage 
gave way, and she broke into a fit of sobs. 
In vain she strove to rally her courage. In 
vain she told herself she was no worse off 
than when she left Foxgrove a month before. 
She was no more friendless and alone than 
when she said good-bye to pretty Mrs. Dane. 
It would not do. The month that had elapsed 
could not be blotted out of her life. She had 
met with kindfriends, She had had the offer 
of a home, and she must give up both—must 
leave the Wyndhams to believe her false and 
ungrateful—must make them and Lady Emily 
alike distrustful for the fature of lonely girls 
whohad had no proof of their story; and, worse 
than all, she knew now that wide as the world 
had seemed to her, it was all too small to hide 
her from the man shefeared. 

And yet, through it all, she never once 
thought of the easiest step out of the diffi- 
culty —a marriage with Truscot Palmer. 
She believed him faithfal to her, and yet she 
never thought of claiming his protection. Her 
mother's life, her mother’s story, made her 
ehrink from a marriage without love. No, 
whatever happened she would keep her pledge 
to her dying mother. 

Marford proved to be a noisy, bustling sta- 
tion of some size. A fee to a porter, and he 
readily obtained her ticket, and labelled her 
boxes for the London train, which was due, he 
toldher, in three minutes. Yet itstruck him 
a3 strange that a ycung lady who had just 
come from Waterloo to Marford first-class, 
with two trunks, should return at once to her 
macting Bee inthe humblest way the train 
permitted, if he never said so. He accepted her 
douceur, and himself put her into an empty 
carriage, with the remark, ‘It'll fill up before 
Tong, miss. Train’s a parliamentary,and stops 
at every station. She don’t get to Waterloo 
tillafter nine.” 

Nell had been five hours coming. It seemed 
she was to be six returning ; but, after all, what 
mattered it ! Where was the need for haste. 
There was no one expecting her—no loving 
welcome awaiting her at her journey's end. 
It seemed to her, on the contrary, if it had 
pleased the railway company for their 
engine to be a week or so on the road she 
should not have troubled. 

As the porter said, the train filled up 
speedily. Old country women in cotton bon- 
nets going to market, labouring men, garden- 
ers—the company was more vari than 
select ; but no one was unkind to the little 
figure in the corner. Perhaps her white, sad 
face touched their hearts, for had her com- 
panions been clad in silk and broad cloth, 
instead of cotton and fustian, they could not 
have shown her more courteous respect. 
She was almost sorry when, at Basingstoke, 





— 
every one deserted her, and she paee to fancy 
she should finish the journey in solitude, 

She was mistaken. Just as the train wy 
almost moving the guard hurriedly bundlg 
two ladies into the carriage. 

Ladies? Well, according to a careless ob, 
server, they deserved the name far better thay 
the humble folk whom they had replace; 
but Nell shrank from them as she had nj 
done from the rosy-cheeked market wome 
and their buxom daughters. The new-comey; 
were very grandly attired, very elegant i, 
manner, but Nelly instinctively drew back 
farther into the corner. They did not scen 
to her nice people. 

However, the ladies (?) were not easily 1. 
pulsed in their attempts to beamiable. The 
talked a great deal, and were content wit 
brief replies. They must be very fashionabj; 
indeed, judging from their conversation, 
which included many titled names; and the 

mpously wondered which carriage woul 
be sent to meet them at Vauxhall, bat Nell 
was not much impressed; she only wishe 
they would leave her alone. She had m 
excuse for refusing to talk. She could no 

a wish to read, since the only literature 
within her reach was the brief paragraph 
on her railway ticket, which, like most in. 
experienced travellers, she held tightly 
clenched in her hand. The ladies feared 
she was tired, and kindly moved her shawk 
and hapd-bag to the other end of the carriag:, 
then, rolling up a rag to make a pillov, 
assured her she would sleep as sound as in 
her bed at home, 

Nell was not so grateful as she should have 
been. She could not explain it, but an instinct 
warned her there was something strang 
about her officious companions. She leant 
back on the improvised couch, but she never 
attempted to sleep; and she hung her little 
leather bag on her arm as though she feared 
the anxious eyes opposite might be tempted 
to peer into it if slumber did steal upon her. 

hey came to Vauxhall at last, and the 
ladies got out. Nell roused herself, and began 
to collect her possessions, strapped the shawls 
together, straightened her hat, and mai: 
those other little preparations which occur t) 
nearly all of us at the termination of a lon 
journey. 

She had made up her mind where to 0; 
that in itself was something. She had once 
asked her mother where she was born, ani 
Mrs. Briarley, betrayed into an answer by the 
suddenness of the question, had answered 
Prettyman-road, Clapham. Now, Nell fel 

retty certain her mother had never had 4 
hes of her own; therefore Prettyman-rosé, 
Clapham, must let apartments; and siace 
Mrs. Briarley had never been rich, surely 
some humble shelter there would be available 
for her daughter ! 

It was strange how much less lonely Nel 
felt when she had decided on her destination. 
Her mother had lived there—why, it wai 
almost like going home ! 

As the porter had calculated, it was pst 
nine when the train got in. Nell chartered’ 
cab, and drove off with her luggage. _ 

“Yes, miss,” uttered the man, civilly, “! 
know Prettyman-road well enough, and they 
let lodgings, but it’s but a humble place fot 
one like you.” 

‘* I should like to go there!” 

Instinctively she took up her little bag to fet! 
for her purse to have the fare ready. The part 
was there, but Nell’s heart felt like lead 9 
she looked at it. Instead of the ten sovere'g” 
it had contained when she bought her ticket 
there remained only a little loose silver. S0# 
knew then why her fellow-travellers had beet 
so desirous about her comfort in the trait. 
While one rolled up her rug and arranged bet 
shawls the other must have opened the pur 
and abstracted Nell’s hoard, 

Only five shillings between her and ape 
tion! Only five shillings to support her 00! 
she found work in the vast Babylon of Londo”, 
where she could not count one sing'e frien 

(To be continued.) 
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Had he not promised Jane to deliver it to | real wrong!” and Mr. Biggs turned up his 

WHEN YOU COME HOME AT Mr. Gresham himself ? eyes till very little but the whites of them 
NIGHT. If only dear Feulkner were firm and | were visible. baat 

couragecus, she should no longer be afraid of “I'm glad to see you're so conscientious, 

=o her brother ; not in the least. But she was | Sam!’’ returned the landlord, with mock 


Tuere are lonely hours for the sweet young 
wife 
In the home you bave taken her to ; 
Lonely hours when her thoughts go back 
To the home that her girlhood knew ; 
And she longs for the sound of her mother’s 
voice 
And the touch of her gentle hand, 
And longs to breathe sweet hopes to her 
That a mother can understand, 


Many a time at her household task 
There are troublesome things arise ; 

And she wants to ask mother what to do; 
And the hot tears fill her eyes 

When she thinks how far away she is 
From mother’s loving care ; 
nd she longs for her father's hearty laugh ; 
And it ’s lonely everywhere. 


For when she kisses you good-bye, 
And yon go to the mill away, 

She turns from the door with a little sigh, 
As she thinks of the long, lone day. 

For the hours are long that we spend alore, 
And she’s only a young girl yet ; 

But the young wife's lonesome tears for home 
Are not tears of regret. 


So hurry home when the work is done, 
Where she is awaiting you ; 
And carry seme little gift along 
Just as you used to do. 
And praise her work and her dainty food, 
And her dress so neat and bright ; 
Make the happiest hour of all the day 
When you come home at night. 
Ww. VY. 








DRIVEN TO WRONG. 


—101— 
CHAPTER XXI.—(continued.) 


“ Way did you let Mr. Gresham knock so 
many times, Jane?’’ Miss Hilihouee asked, 
sharply. ‘‘ He will disturb the Rector next, 
and he won’t hike it.” 

“No! it won't disturb master, miss, for he’s 
downstqirs, and he won’t allow me to open the 
door, or even go to it.” 

“ Then give me back my letter!” 

‘I can’t, miss. Mr. Hilhouse took it from 
me,”’ 

“ And you let him have if ? Jane, you must 

bemad!” 
_ “Dear me! I didn’t know it was anything 
important, and I couldn’t have helped it if I 
had,” retorted the girl. ‘ Master's just in a 
fine temper about something, and he's never 
going to admit Mr. Gresham into the house 
any more.” 

“ But my letter?” 

“ He's going to deliver it to him himself!” 

“Jane, you’re a fool, simply a fool!” she 
cried. ‘ Go and tell him I want it back.” 

“Then I’m afraid you'll have to go down 
after it youreelf, miss,” answered the girl, a 
little pertly. “I'd have given it to Mr. 
Gresham as you asked me, if I'd had the 
chance; but I'm not going to face master 
again for nobody, so I wish you good-night, 
misa!”’ and Jane bounced out of the room, 
living the door a slam behind her. 

For a minute Miss Mary Ann stood be- 
numbed with horror at the idea of her letter 
being in her brother’s handg. 

She was aware that he thought the right of 
the master of the house absclutely supreme, 
and she dreaded leat he should open it, even 
though she was unaware that he had witnessed 
her walk to the scheola by Mr. Gresham’s 
side. Then she comforted herself. 


Why should he suspect anything between 
them? Why should he open her letter ? 





not strong enough to face him alone. She 
cowered at the cold scorn she could picture in 
his eyes, and trembled at the scathing condem- 
nation which he would heap upon her, for 
laying aside all the precepts she had learnt 
and practised from her youth up until Mr. 
Gresham had come across her path. Well! 
she had changed for his sake, and she did not 
regret it. 

It was for him now to disclose himself, and 
she smiled at her reflection in the glass, not- 
withstanding its uglinesss; and slipping her 
much-befrilled nightcap from her head, she 
opened her window, and called upon Mr. 
Gresham’s name, 

But the*Rev. Faulkner had become tired of 
knocking, and had betaken himself in much 
indignation up the village to the ‘ Three 
Swans,” where he regaled his ally, Mr. Jen- 
kins, with an account of the treatment he had 
met with at the Rectory, beyond that which 
mine host had himself witnessed at the school- 
rooms. 

“T wouldn’é stand it, sir,” cried Jenkins, 
excitedly. ‘I wouldn’t, indeed. Of ail the 
shamefal tricks I ever heard, it is about the 
worst I've come across; bouncing on you 
quite on-expected like that, and kicking up a 
row because you've got up some theatricals 
for a good purpose; and you, who have done 
so much for the parish too! Some folks 
ought to be ashamed of theirselves, and that 
they ought, and all Market Glenton will stick 
to you, Mr. Gresham; you mark my words 
if they don’t. And I’m blessed if I wouldn't 
acquaint the Bishop with the whole business, 
and ask him to take away the old gentleman’s 
living, and that I would!” 

And Jenkins inserted his thumbs in the 
armholes of his waistcoat, as was his wont, 
and looked every whit the important man he 
was in the little town. Of course, he very 
willingly provided Mr. Gresham with rooms, 

The best he had, he aseerted, were rot good 
enough for such an honoured guest; and his 
comely wife bustled about to make their new 
visitor welcome and comfortable. 

As Jenkins went to close the premises for 
the night he saw Samuel Biggs dodging 
— at the door, as though he wanted some- 
thing. 

“Well, Mr. Biggs,” he said, somewhaf 
scornfuily. ‘I suppose you don’t require 
anything in my line, as you wear the blue 
ribbon ?”’ 

‘“*Not for myself, Mr. Jenkins; not for 
myself, sir. I am a temperance boy, as you 
know; but a friend of mine has cramps very 
badly, and has asked me to call and get a 
bottle of whisky for him,” he answered, 
unctuously. “Iv’e got it for him before, 
poor fellow as you know. He really does 
have them cramps bad, and nothing elee 
stops it; there's no doubt about that;’’ and 
Mr. Biggs laid down the Rector's half-crown 
upon the counter. 

**Ah! I remember now, your friend often 
is bad,” retorted the landlord, with a loud 
laugh, ‘“‘and whisky is good for cramps and 
spasms, and all that sort of thing! And it's 
very kind of you to fetch it for him, being 
so dead against all spirits and suchlike. 
Bat I should advise you to call in Dr. King 
if he’s'so mortal bad.” 

“No, no! he wouldn't like it,” faltered 
Sam. 

‘“ Well, he aint a teetotaler, of course, so 
the whiskey won’t hurt him;” and the broad 
grin which accompanied his words showed 
that Mr. Jenkins thoroughly understood 
who Samuel's friend really was, and his 
manoeuvres to obtain the spirit. 

‘‘ Teetotaler! Lor’ bless you, no, sir; or it 
is not me who would take it to him, and help 
him break his pledge, you may be sure. It’s 
better not to drivk if you are free; but when 
you've signed, why Mr. Jenkins, it’s wrong— 





gravity, ‘“‘and if a drop of the ‘crathur’ 
doesn’t quickly pull your friend round, let me 
know, and I'll run in and see him, for my 
wife has a regular doctor’s shop of remedies 
for spasms and cramps, and she'll spare some 
willingly, I'll warrant.” 

“Thank you kindly,” returned Biggs, and 
made off as quickly as his legs would take 
him, leaving the Rector’s half-crown behind, 
and carrying with him a bottle carefully 
hidden under his coat. 

And Jenkins stood regarding the receding 
figure sneaking along in the shadows, with a 
look of anything but admiration in his face. 

‘‘ A regular snake,” he muttered, ‘: There’s 
never & piece of mischief going on in the 
town but he’s burrowing at the root of it. I 
don't mind an open enemy; bat that fellow 
would injure his own mother for a pound! 
Bah!” and he put up the shutters with a 
series of impatient bangs. 

Samuel Biggs went straight to hia one- 
roomed home, and various strange sounds 
were heard during the night by his neighbours, 
which no doubt emanated from his friend with 
the cramp; but at what time he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to escape from Sam’s room, 
deponent sayeth not. q 

All that is really known on the subject is, 
that Samuel Biggs emerged from his lodging 
as ueual the following morning, with heavy 
eyes, and a face paler and more cadaverous 
than ever. 

No smell of whisky oould be traced about 
his person ; but the aroma of onions, wherever 
he went, was a striking feature. As to the 
whiskey, had his room been searched from 
bottom to top, not one drop of spirit could 
have been found, nor even the empty bottle. 
Bat, nevertheless, one was lying in the back 
ytrd upon which his window looked, broken 
to fragments ! 

And Samuel Biggs having cleaned the boots 
and knives at the houses of the Slowcombe 
Brothers, and taken in the coals, made his 
way to the Rectory, and was there punctually 
at half-past nine. 

What passed behind that much condemned 
red baize door, no one ever knew; but there is 
little doubt important facts were there 
revealed, as to the truth of which that very 
good young man vouched; and immediately 
after luncheon Mr. Hilhouse started by train 
to call upon the biehop, while another peculiar 
feature of the case was, that Mr. Gresham 
went off on the same errand directly after 
ee, and had thus gota clear start of 

im. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
MISS HILHOUSE'S BEPENTANCE. 


Tur Bishop was very fond of Mr. Gresham. 
He was also a man of high church views— 
higher, in fact, than he let the world know; 
and his sympathies were entirely with the 
younger man, to whom he had, in truth, 
promised the living of which he had many 
times spoken. 

When he had heard the story told, which, 
from Mr. Gresham's point of view, seemed 
rather to amuse him than otherwise, he 
cordially invited him to luncheon, and pro- 
mised to do his utmost to make peace between 
him and the Rector. And the “curate in 
charge’’ was leaving the palace satisfied and 
elated, when he came face to face with Mr. 
Hilhouse at the entrance gate. Most politely 
he took off his hat, with its tassels. 

‘“‘Good morning!” he said, with urbanity. 
“You will find the Bishop at home, and in 
the best of tempers, Mr. Hilhouse, May I 
ask when it would be convenient to you to 
see me, and I will call?” 

Mr. Hilhouse halted for a brief space, and 
Icoked at the placid face of Mr. Gresham 
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with astonishment, then pashel on with an 
in@ignent snort, leaving bim smiling almost 
insolently at the burly form of hia Rector, 

“T have checkmated him, I think,” he 
laughed, as he sauntered back to the station. 

And Mr. Hilhouse was admitted at onee to 
the presence of his cleria:! senior officer. He 
told his story with anger xnd exvitement, 
very Gifferent tothe way in which it bad been 
natrated by Fualkoer Gresham, who had been 
quict, calm, collected, aad even hamorons 
over it. 

Thie rectorial veleano rather disturbed 
the Bichop's digestion, coming with euch a 
sndden burst npon him immediately after 
his hearty lancheon; and his sympathies 
were more than before enlisted in favour of 
the younger man. 

Mr. Gresham had said nothing about the 
ladies in his report at head.qaarters ; and the 
Bishop could scarcely restrain a smile as he 
listened to Mr. Hilhouse’s account of his 
proceedings, framed uzon the information he 
had gleaned from Samuel Biggs. 

‘And you eay Mr. Gresham hos done all 
this mischief in six months among the fair 
women of Market Glenton? Why, my dear 
Hithouse he must be aregular Don Gicvanni !” 

Mr. Hilhouse was startled to hear the 
Bishop refer to such a persov. However, it 
was impossible for him to. reprimand his 
senior officer, so he only langhed down the 
remark, 

“Come, my dear Rector!” continued the 
Bishop, kindly, shaking him very heartily by 
the hand. ‘After all, I hope there is not 
much harm done. The ladies and Mr. 
Gresham doubtless understand one another. 
He ever wasa favourite with the fair sex; 
even my own daughters think there ie no one 
like him. For the rest, you should have been 
more carefol ia ascertaining his views before 
engsging him. Asit is, I certainly sanctioned 
his being placed in entire charge of your parish 
for a period of two years, which time you 
were to spend abroad on account of r 
wife's health. Mr. Gresham would never 
have accepted a curacy. What he has done, 
he has done for conscience sake; and, I must 
say, he has worked wonders in such a short 
space of time. Still, while appreciating his 
services, I can understand your feelings, and 
sympathize with them. You belong to an 
older school than is justified by your age, 
my friend. Your ideas are somewhat old. 
fashioned, and you object to changes. I can 
only recommend forbearance on both sides. 
Gresham will, I am sure, be more moderate 
to meet your views, while you must stretch 
yours a little, my dear fellow, to allow for 
the energy of youth. Let me hear that you 
have made up your little difference with 
Gresham, and have returned to your. poor 
wife, who, I grieve to hear, is still so ailing. 

“Remember me most kindly to her. I 
bave a pleasant recallection of her as a most 
sensible, gentle woman; and now you must 
really excuse ma. I have already remained 
so long talking that I have mrade myself 
late for an sppointment. My carriage is at 
the door, and while Iam washing my hands 
it shall ran you down to the station, Pray 
don’t apologize! Iam delighted to serve eo 
old and valued a friend !” and, ina twinkling, 
the merry Bishop had rung the bell, violently 
shaken Mr. Hilhouse by the hand. and given 
him over to the tender mercies of his butler 
to see off, and had made his own escape 
upstairs. 

“The most narrow-minded man in my 
diocese,” he muttered, as he surveyed his 
reflection in the mirror in his dressing-room. 
“ A good man is Hilhouse, but bigoted, and a 
decided bore! Gresham is worth a dozen of 
him, Still it is difficult to side with the 
junior against the senior man, and I must see 
what is to be done.” 

Faulkner ‘Gresham did his best to follow 
ont the Bishop's wishes, and make matters 
up with the Rector, bat the thing was im. 
possible. 

Mr. Gresham was smiling and quiet. Mr. 








Hiihouse kept up his volcanic ck ter. Not 
one word did Mr. Gresham say as to his 
feelings towards either Marien or Miss Hil- 
house during an interview he bad with the 
Rector, who in his anger acoused him of 
having behaved diehononrably towards them 
both, and went.so far as to give the other his 
sister's letter open, and to requoct an exgiana- 
tion of its contents. 

Mr. Gresham read it through, with a smile 
of amusement lorking about his lips. 

“Miss. Hilhonse is a very kind friend to 
me,’’ he remarked, complacently, ‘‘and I 
valae her good-will and affection, believe me. 
As for what you point at, itis quite absurd. 
The lady is old enough to be my mother. and 
roust be aware of the fact herself. With 

d. to Miss Marion, she is a very sweet 
girl, and I envy you the. possession of anch a 
daughter; but with my views I aheuid never 
think of marrying. The brice of the priest 
should be the church! ” 

Mr. Hithouse held up his hands as if to 
stave. off the words, and the conoversstion 
ended as unsatisfactorily as it had begun, 
the only result being two letters tothe Bishop 
from rector and curate. 

The following Sanday the church was 
closed, and Mr. Hilhouse invited hia sup- 
porters to the schools for servics; while Mr. 
Greshem preached under a spreading chestnut 
tree, on which the first sticky buds were 
beginning to sppear, with the blue arch of 
Heaven above and around. There were very 
few people in the schools. The fleki where 
Mr. Gresham preached was crowded. Miss 
Hilhouse had retreated precipitately to her 
own home, early on the morning following the 
thestrios!s, and had thus so far managed to 
keep out of her brother's way, while ehe had 
perseveringly sought Mr. Gresham, but with 
no good result. 

She had written to invite him to make his 
home at her cottage, to assure him oft her 
support and sympathy, and undying affection. 
She bad told him of the capture of her former 
letter by the Rector, and begged “ her dear 
Faulkner’ to speak to her brother regarding 
their mutual affection. These little tender 
reproaches were put on paper, and forwarded 
to the curate, who smiled as he read her 
effasions, and flang them in the fire. There 
was not even tenderness enough on his part to 
make him cherish one line of her writing. 

He wrote her, after some days, a little 
formal note, thanking her for her kindness, 
and telling her that, in the painful and diffi- 
cult position in which he stood towards her 
brother, familiar imtercourse with her was 
now quite impossible. 

She read this letter over and over again, 
and went to the “Three Swans” to visit 
him ; bat both Jenkins and his wife had their 
orders, and she never found Mr. Gresham at 
home, even though she had chased him up 
the street and had seen him enter the door; 
and anger began to mingle with the good 
woman's love. 

She was one of his congregation at hisapen- 
air service ; and this time ehe meant to catch 
him, and '~ succeeded. 

She gave him no opportunity to escape her, 
and even before the-blessing ‘was fuiriy out of 
his moath she was by his side with her hand 
familiarly passed through his arm,.and with- 
ont absolate rodeness he could not tear him- 
self away—and Mr. Gresham never was rude— 
so he stayed. Many of the congregation east 
amused glances at him, bat although they an- 
noyed him very much, he gave no-sign of his 
vexation whatever, and let Miss Hilhouse lead 
him out of earshot of them all. 

“Oh! you have been naughty to me ever 
since my brother's return,” she said, play- 
fally, gazing up into the face, which looked 
back at her so quietly and gravely, not to say 
coldly. 

“I donot quite understand you, Miss Hil. 
house,” he returned. ‘ What would you have 
me do?” 

She dropped his arm, and looked at him 
iutently. 





+ What would IL bave had you do?” she re. 
peated, ina adazed sort of way. ‘Is this all 
you have to say to-me, Faulkner?” 

“I do not remember anything else just 
now,” and he took out his watch and consu'ted 
it. “If you have done with me, Miss Hj). 
house, I must ranaway. I have promised to 
go to early dinner.at, the Slowcombes.”’ 

“ If I have done with you!” she gasped, 
“Oh! Faulkner, and you can speak to 
me like that, after all which has passed be. 
tween us!” and veritable tears rose to the 
cold, grey eyes, and it did not add to their 


uty, 

They did not affect. Mr. Gresham at ail. 
His only fear waslest anyone else should see 
them, and he casta hasty glance aroand him, 
but no one was:near. His late congregation 
were dispersing fast. 

‘* May I ask for.an explanation of your 
words, Miss Hilhouee?” he said, coldly, 
‘You spoke of what has passed between us, 
and I do not quite understand you, any more 
than [ have thetone of the many letters you 
have been good enough to address, to me,”’ 


Miss Hilhonse regarded him with actual 


‘| terror in ber usually cold eyes, 


‘What ! ycu surely won’t desert me be. 
cause my brother has treated you badly ?” she 
cried. “ It is nothing to me what he says, and 
why reed it be to you?" 

“T am perfecely indifferent to the Rector’s 
opinions,” he retorted. ‘I have only done my 
duty here.” 

‘«¢ And you will continue to do it, my dear 
Faulkner,” she said, once moreclinging to his 
arm, ‘You willdo your daty now tome. Have 
I not given up.ell for yon, and changed my 
—r. mode, and views of life entirely to please 

ou?’ 
" ‘IT had hoped you were Jed by a higher 
motive,’ he answered her severely. ‘ But 
really, Miss Hilhouse, I must go. Mr. Slow- 
combe’s dinner hour is one o’clock.” 

‘‘ Are you so impatient to see that horrid 
girl, Matilda ?” she cried, jealously. 

‘‘Miss Slowcombe has no attractions for me 
whatever, nor any other woman in Market 
Glenton, Miss Hilhouse. I am married to 
the church, ‘ai@ surely you, you who have 
known me so well, must .be aware of the 
fact.” 

She fell back from him, actual;dismay upon 
her features, her face looking very old in the 
spring suushine. 

** And you never meant anything?" she 
asked, with a break in her voics. ° 

« What sort of thing?” he replied, 93 
thong hh her words conveyed no meaning to 

im. 

“You never cared for me?” she sobbed; 
‘* never meant to make me your wife?” 

He actually smiled at her distress. 

‘* My dear Miss Hilhonse,” hesaid, with an 
affectation of kindness. ‘You can hardly kaow, 
hardly realize what you are saying. Remem- 
ber our respective ages! That alone should 
have shielded our friendship from misoon- 
struction, And since we may mot perhaps 
meet again, lei me thank you for your con: 
sideration during the time I was under the 
same roof with you, and tell your preity 
niece Marion I hope to see her before I leave, 
to say good bye.” 

“ And you are going away ?”’ she faltered. 

“T think so. I shall learn the bishop's 
wishes. But one thing is certain—Market 
Glenton cannot hold Mr. Hilhouse and myeelf. 
Fanoy his refusing to admit me to the charch 
this morning! And when I attempted to force 
my way in, his locking the doors against 
me! Suah behaviour is perfectly anheard of ! 
However, I don’t think many of ‘his eongreg*- 
tion followed him, poor man!” : 

Then, somehow, he got hold of Miss Hil- 
house’s hand, and bade her good-bye, leaving 
her speechless with , and went his way 
perfectly contented himeelf. : 

That afternoon the unfortunate spinster 
spent alone in a darkened room. Her cn? 
love-dream, if such it could be really called, was 
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over. Her bopes were shattered for ever, and 
thrown to the winds, 

Mr. Gresham had not even left her the eon. 
solation of believing that-he had had a passing 
fancy for her, but had actually laughed at the 
notion of caring for her, and had told her that 
her age made the idea an absurdity! 

Miss Hiihouse saw no one until the follow- 
ing morning, but spent the .afternocn in fierce 
conflict with herself; and in those weary 
hours Mr. Gresham’s Miss Hilkouse vanished, 
and the Miss Hilhouee who was the terror of 
the sinners of Market Glenten rea ppeared— 
knitting, commination service, and 

Nay, more. The repentant woman no 
longer avoided her worthy brother, but sought 
him, and confessed: to him how she had been 
led away, and expressed not -only her repen- 
tance, but her desire ifer forgivesess, and to 
be allowed onde more to enrol herself under 
his banner. 

It was qrite an affecting scene to witness 
Mr. Hilhouse welcome his.sister back again to 
the fold, as they steed, both hands elasped to- 
gether, deploring the sins which had fallen 
like playue spots on the parish, and between 
them—Mr. Hilhonse, his sister, Mr. Blight, 
and Mr. Ssmuel Bigge—made the place rather 
hot for Mr. Gresham. 





eee 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AN ARTFUL INSINUATION. 


Uron the night of .the Recter’s .retgrn to 
Market Glenton, Mes. ‘Charlton had asked 
Mr. Gresham to see her home, not for the 
pleassre of bis company, as ‘we may be anre, 
but to speak to him about her favourite— 
Marion. 

“Mr. Gresham,” she said, as they walked 
along *ide by side alone, ‘I am efraid there 
is roogh weather in store for poor Marien. 
However good Mr. Hilbouse may be, and we 


are assured really is, he ean make ‘himself | 


peotliarly ‘disagreeable. It is self-evident 
that he ids very angry with her, aad he will 
use no gentle: measures in making her aware 
of Tr fact. I am so—so sorry for her, poer 
gir ” 

“ Everyonecmust be, of course,” agreed the 
other, readily, ‘The wayhe treated her to- 
night in public was atregious |” 

“You dom't:'think it weuld have mattered 
in private; then?” Janghed. Mrs. Ghaniton. 

“IT did not'sey that; but it would eersinly 
not have mattered so much.” 

“ Roughness and unkindness is keenly felt, 
believe me, ia either publie or private, by a 
fresh, young beart like Marion's.” 

“No doubt she is a very geatie girl, and. not 
lacking in fimmess of character either.” 

“T. am glad you understand her, and ap- 
preciate: her qualities.” 

“T should be blind if I did met.” 

“Well, Mr. Gresham, I hope you will stand 
by her in her troubles ; and by*your staunch. 
ness, love; and tenth, repay her for the an- 
noyances she.i¢ probably af .this moment ex- 
periencing. I have been with you }«th during 
the past six months so much, that ¢ am not 
going te pretend I have not seen how things 
Were going on between you. You have won a 
pure and noble heart in Marion, and now is 
the time for you to show your appreciation of 
the fact, and to make her happy. And the 
Sooner you eome forward and declare your in- 
tentions to her father, the less harsbly will he 
deal with her. I have often wondered that 
you did not announce your engagement to the 
world at large, for, of course, Marion’s name 
has heen freely spoken of in connection with 
yours; but I conclude you were waiting for 
the Rector's return. Now. he is.here, and the 
carlier you let him know your feelings for, 
and intentions towards his danghter, ithe 

t. Dear Marion! the best thing you can 
do for her is to merry her. at ence, and get 
her out of Market Glenton. If the Reotor 
means to remain here, one thing is certain, 
you will not.care to stay too. Kilkenny cats 


} Cecil Hilhouse leves -her, and 
Should say he wauld be atc Be right to 








ae 


would be nothing-to you. No two men could 
be more antagonistic. in all their views, than 
youandhe. Your dress alone would be like 
@ red rag to a mad boil.” 

‘Tam afraid I must. stop your pleasant flow 
of ideas, my dear Mrs. Cauriton, to explain 
to you that they are only ideas. Much as I 
like and admire Marion Hilhuuse, and should 
think her a very suitable girl for a wife, and 
the man fortunate, who gained her affection 
and companionship, still, ss I should have 
thought you would heve understood, / can 
never be that man, holding the opinions I do, 
regarding celibacy, for the clergy. Believe 
Mme, you will never hear of my marrying, my 
dear Mrs, Chariton, either Miss Marion or any 
ons-else, much.as I appreciate the fact that 
‘he logs is mine.” 

Ulsie Charlton stopped short, and looked at 
bim in the moonlight. Notwithstanding 
Me rion’s utter faith in the man, she had naver 
-heen able to quite believe in him; and it 
Aljaped now-into ber mind that all ber in- 
stinats against him had been needful, and 
trustworthy Jandmarks to. guide her upon a 
‘Gapgerous and treacherons coast. 

« 7 mean.-to, tell methat you disap- 
preve 


matrimony?” she cried, with anger 
and bewilderment in her grey eves. 
‘Certainly nos:for the laity. For the clergy 
—decidedly yes.” 


“Then you have bahawsd cruelly and moat | 


Giahonourably towards Marion,” she replied, 
sweeshfally. ** You know that you have gained 
adi ser heart |” 

“I am fisttered by Miss Marion's prefer- 


ance, lam sure. I believe she likes me very | 
i ' seen the evil of leaving it in other hands.” 


mach, indeed, and tach pleasant friendships 
arry one onthrough life, and keep it green. 





j 


dog following her, while Mr. Gresham stood 
aide to let her go, a strange mocking expres- 
sion upon his face. 

‘‘Tndian ladies. are seldom withont seme 
little tales attached to them,"’ he muttered, 
“and it is unlikely that this fascinating widow 
is any hetter than her reighbours. We shall 
see,” and he tarned back to the Rectory to find 
the door closed against him. 

. 7 * * * 

The following evening, upon the return of 
Mr. Hilhonse from the Bishop’s palace, he 
cailed upon Mra Charlton according to 
promise, and fonud her st homeawaiting him. 

He was far more cold and distant in his 
manner to her than he had been before he 
left for Mentone, when he ssemed to have 
learnt to depend on her gentle influence with 
those ground her. 

She roge as he entered the room, and greeted 
him with kindness. 

“ And now, Mr. Hilhouse,” she said, ‘‘ I am 
so anxiaus for news of dear Mrs. Hilhouse and 
Nellie. and your son; and you must tell me, 
too, all about your ward, who I hear isa very 
pretty vicl,”’ andshe wheeled round one of her 
most-comfortable chairs for him, and. ordered 
tea for his delectation. 

‘* My wife is decidedly stronger,’ he replied, 
“and [ hope she may feel herself able to re- 
turn to her home duties. soon, for I shall 
certainly not again leave Market Glenton.” 

Eisie gave him a startled look. 

“T thought Dr. King said she was not to 
retorn?” 

‘She must do as she thinks right ; my dut 
to my parish is to remain here. | have, indeed, 


“ Bat, dear Mr. Hithouse, your duty to your 


“All one sympathies would wither, if we could | wife is surely paramount,” she began, but he 
mat count upon a little affection to cheer uson | silenced her. 


our journ 


j ey.” 
‘‘ Friendship!” retorted the yonng widow. | 


‘Pardon me,” he said, ‘it might bo were 
I a layman; but a clergyman has a sacred 


“I shonld call it by a very different name!” | trust to fulfil, and must not consider family 


‘‘ Mas. Charlton,” 


gravely, “ you cannotexpect me to know what | 


returned the other, matters first.” 


“On! these holy men!’ murmured Elsie 


-is in anyone's heart; but, be assured, I have to herself, but she did not express her thoughts 


never asked Marion Hilhousefor her love, and 
eannot, therefore, blame myself if she has, as 
you insinuate, given it of her own free will. 
iudeed, I should be traly sorry if I thought 
such was the case,”’ 

Blsie’s wrath burst; forth. 


! 


aloud, because this man was Cecil’s father, 
and she rendered him the same respect as 
though he were her own. ‘And Nellie? ” she 
inquired, after a pause. “‘Does she make as 
good a nurse as Marion? ” 

At the name of his elder daughter, Mr, 


‘*Oh!. you are a hypocrite!” she cried. | Hilbouse’s face became stern indeed. 


“ ¥ou have. never asked for my poor Marion's 
love in 80 many 


“Quite, I should say. My seeond girl is 


set words, but you hawe less hot-headed than her sister, and more 


gained it—yes, worked for it, with the know- tractable, and Iam sure I was right in my 
ded,e and intention of making it yours; and : decision as to which of them to take; my 
now you turn.back with this absurd and un- | only regret is that I did not take them both ; 
roanly excuse. IJ am utterly and completely | bnt I thought I might safely leave Marion 


disgusted with you, Mr. Gresham; but,: at 


ifthe same time, I-am really not surprised. I 


-bave never personally felt any confidence in 
your realness and: sincerity, and it seems we 
mnat trust to our instincts,” 

‘ You are peculiarly flattering. Mra. Charl- 


tor,’ he answered, witha carl of his thin lip. | 
: is best to do in anch effairs, and I thought he 


“‘ There is no meed whatever for flattery, I 
cam + fford to ba hogest. I know what I should 
think of a man who could treat me as yon 
have-done.Marion. Hithouse.” ~ 

He gave a low, mecking langh. 

** Do you think you are being treated much 
better by the man you are pleased to honour ?”’ 
he.asked, scornfully, ‘ Have you not heard the 
name of Rose D'Arcy coypied with his, as 
much as mine has been with that of Marion 
Hilhonse ?" 

A hot fingh swept,over her face, and left her 
with a strange feeling of faintness upon her. 

‘No, I bave not,’’ she said, firmly ; a if 

im, I 


marry her, and I should wish him every 
happiness with sher, believe me. You see, I 
Scorn.to arated that I do not understand you, 

fr, Gres ; and vow I will not trouble yon 

or farther escort. Trusty will take every care 
of me, From now comprehend that I do not 
desire any intercourse with you whatever. I 
wish you good-night !” and with a haughty 
bow Elsie Charlton passed on alone, with her 





under your charge, and that of my own sister.” 

** As far as 7am concerned, Mr. Hilhouse, 
I can only say mea culpa. I wish dear Marion 
had never seen Mr. Gresham. I wish he had 
never entered the parish. I regret vastly 
that I did not use all my influence with her 
against him; but one does not know what it 


and she really liked one another, and was 
afraid I mjght do harm by interfering, and 
might, perhaps, injure her life’s happiness.” 

‘** Yet you encouraged him to your house ?”’ 

**T let him come, and Marion too, I confess, 
and therefore I said, mea culpa!” 

** Yon conducted his theatrical church ser- 
vices?” 

‘“‘ Beantiful music needs must help devotion, 
surely.”’ 

“ Certainly not! It may reach the senses, 
not the heart.” 

“T think the two are somewhat united, 
Rector,” she answered, with a smile. 

“And you gave that-gingerbread pulpit?” 

‘Gingerbread! No, it is good.and solid. I 
gave the pulpit, certainly—there is no sin in 
that. is there? ”’ 

‘Mrs. Charlton, I do not approve of the 
gratification of the lust of the eyes. In 
church, the mind should be fixed on higher 
things,” 

“You do not think there is sin in beautify- 
ing our own houses, Mr. Hilhouse; and it 
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seems strange to offer to the House of God 
the ugliest things we can place together. It 
is scarcely my idea of the way to honour 
Him,” she answered, gravely. 

“These, doubtless, weré the arguments 
used by Mr. Gresham in his appeals to the 
pockets of my parishioners,” he answered, 
indignantly, ‘* You merely echo them.” 

“Not so. These were my own opinions 
long before I ever caw Mr. Gresham, although 
I did not intrude them upon you.” 

“And you acted yourself, and encouraged 
Marion to do se?” 

“TI did; for I see no harm in it, and the 
girl has so few pleasures that I thought she 
would greatly enjoy it.” 

“ She did,” he replied, sternly. ‘ So easily 
led away is the human hesrt. Mrs. Charlton, 


you have not carried out the trast I reposed | 


in you, and I am sorely disappointed in the 
estimate I had formed of your character. 
Knowing that you and my son had been 
friends, I hoped and believed you were con- 
scientious.” 

“TI try to be,” she answered, manfally, 


keepihg down her indignation; ‘and I am | 

write and ask Cecil for the whole truth! but 
! she had promised Mr. Hilhouse not to inter- 
“As Cecil’s greatest friend, you will be , 
| so chanced that the only letter she had ra- 
“ Indeed, I am,” she returned, her earnest | 


sorry I have done anything to vex the father 
of my greatest friend.” 


interested in his welfare,’ he said, artfully. 


eyes meeting his fally. 

“T thought so; and you were asking about 
my ward, Rose D'Arcy. Your information 
was correct; she is a very pretty girl, and, 
what is more, she isa very niceone. In fact, 
she i all I could desire Cecil’s wife to be, and 
she will have a good fortune, which will make 
life an easy matter to him, either in the army 
or out of it.” 

Cecil’s wife! How the words rang in her 
ears with a strange pain, which told her, if 
she had not known it before, how dear he was 
to her! 
and grasped it convulsively. 

“Did you say that your son and Mies 
D'Arcy are engaged?” she asked, steadying 
her voice till it sounded cold and almost in- 
different. 

“Is there any reason why they should not 
be?” he inquired, looking at her with critical 
ey 


ing, for all that she spoke so bravely. 


‘And you will not in any way use your 
’ i 


influence against his choice? 


“Most certainly not!” she replied, firmly. 


‘ “In affairs of the heart I never interfere; 
that is why I did not refuse to let Marion 
meet Mr. Gresham at my house.” 

Then Mr. Hilhouse rose to go, and shook 
hands more cordially with her than when he 


had entered, and £lsie Charlton was left alone 


with a very sad heart. 


She had bade Cecil remain with his mother. | 


Only a short time since, one word from her 
would have brought him to her side; and 
now she had exposed him to the witcheries 
of a younger, more beautiful woman, and she 
must not blame him if he had succumbed 
to them. 

But had Elsie at that moment seen the 
pathetic beanty of her own face, she would 
scarcely have thought that, pretty as Rose 
D’Arcy was, she could compete with her in 
atiractions, 

Again and egain she told herself there was 
no resson why Cecil should not marry Rose— 
he never had been engaged to her—the reason 
was only in her owa mind, and she knew that 
she could wed none other but him; and she 
had believed deep down in her heart that no 
other would be his wife but herself. But 
Miss D'Arcy could give him this world’s 
goods, which she could not. All she had to 
offer him was her steadfast, never-changing 
love, and she had believed that the possession 
of that would be all, and everything to him. 
Had believed ! 

It was hard to shut out the belief even now. 





| abroad accompanied by Miss Hilhouse. 


' of Mrs. Charlton, whose sadness and restless- 


' unsatisfactory, merely 


She got hold of the arm of her chair | 


€8. 

“Not the faintest,” she answered, loyally, | 
“if he is sure it would be for his happiness.” 
But her heart felt as oe it were break- 


She had taken but little heed of Mr. Gres- 
ham’s cutting remarks upon the subject; but 
she did not know how to disbelieve the asser- 
tion of Cecil’s own father, who surely had 
spoken with certainty as to Rose D’Arcy’s 
becoming his son’s wife, and was counted a 
good and honourable man. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ELSIE CHARLTON'S DISAPPEARANCE, 


As for Marion, she was having a wee rough 
time of it. For several days she was kept an 
absolute prisoner to her room, but after the 
return of Aunt Mary Ann, she was allowed to 
resume her place in the household, and to go 


Intercourse between the Rectory and the 
Nest" had in the first place been prohibited ; 
then it was rendered impossible, by the absence 


ness increased day by day. 
Oh, how that poor little woman longed to 


fere, and she felt bound to keep her word. It 


riod was short and 
ing her he was un- 
avoidably detained at Mentone by his father's 
absence, and could not possibly leave there 
until he returned. Then he said he would have 
a secret to confide to her, when next they met, 
regarding one of their party, which he ho 
might turn out happily by-and-by, but that 
he could not say more now, and would leave 
her to guess who had been playing with 
Capid’s darts and getting pricked thereby, and 
he had no doubt but that her quick wits would 
soon solve the enigma. 

What could Cecil mean, save what his 
father had more than hinted at—that he would 
have to tell her about Rose D'Arcy? 

If anyone had told Mr. Hilhouse that he 
had totally misled Mrs. Charlton on this sub- 
ject, in a wrong and far from justifiable man- 
ner, he would have considered himself highly 
aggrieved by the assertion; but it was sub- 
stantially true, nevertheless. 

He greatly wished his son to marry Rose, 
and he really believed that he might yet be 
induced to do so, since Mrs, Charlton laid no 
claim to him, and had promised not to inter- 
fere with his love-making. ° 

When a young man and woman are much 
thrown together, whose affections are not 
otherwise engaged, it was most natural that, 
with time and opportunity, they should grow 
to care for each other. They had both, and 
Mr. Hilhouse hoped for a good result, even 
though his son had proved a little restive at 
first. : 

He had said he believed there would be an 
engagement, without the faintest right so to 
speak ; and had thus carried pain and suffer- 
ing into Elsie Charlton’s heart. And what 
else could Cecil’s own words mean, written so 
innocently, with regard to his sister Nellie’s 
love affairs. 

Elsie, quite in the dark, could by no possi- 
bility guess, unless they referred to himself 
and Rose, And with this dart in her heart, 
she felt she could no longer remain inactive 
at Market Glenton, so she wrote a line begging 
Marion to come to see her if ible; but her , 
she-dragon of an aunt would not permit her 
to go, and having sent a short letter to Cecil, 
telling him she was leaving Market Glenton 
for an indefinite period, for the purpose of 
travelling, she left the “‘ Nest” with only her 
maid and Trusty as companions; and there 
was @ look nearly as wistful in the dog's 
intelligent brown eyes as in the earnest, 
ones of his mistress, while he seemed to be 
listening, ever listening, for a footstep which 
did not return. And Elsie patted the sleek 
head, and whispered brokenly, “No Trusty, 


ceived from him at that 





he is not coming—poor old dog!” and he 
would place his paw in her hand and look in! 


a, 


her face, and whine, as if to tell her, that he 
shared her trouble. 

So they. went away, and the old town fel; 
the miss of them, for Trusty had become his 
kind mistress’s shadow, and the warm wel. 
come which always awaited her, was extended 
to the faithfal animal; and the various shop. 
keepers usually had some small offering of 
=" or something of thé sort, to give the 

og. 

* * Sd + 


It had been a terrible blow to Mr. Hilhouse 
to find how his dull, dingy study had been 
metamorphosed during his absence. 

Some of the best furniture in the house had 
found its way there, and the windows were 
draped with lace curtains, and church-like 
heavy hangings inside them, to exclude the 
curious eyes of the outside world. 

Then there was that obnoxious red baize 
door, with its brass nails. 

The old carpet was covsred with crimson 
felt, and in one of the niches, was an actual 
little oratory, with crucifix, and candlesticks 
complete ! 

And Mr. Hilhouse very nearly had a fit as 
he gazed at it. 

It was upon the night of his return home, 
that he received this shock to his sensibili- 
ties, and ‘— at the books lying upon the 
table, absolutely made him shudder. There 
were there, writings of Farrar, of Carlisle, of 
Colenso, and many others with whose views 
he sosorely differed, that he obstinately refused 
to read one line of their works, and conse- 
quently was really no fair judge at all, of the 
matters set forth in them. 

The very bindings of such books gave him 
the horrors; and those of his friends whose 
ideas were more expanded than his own, had 
often tried to persuade him to look inside 
them, but with no success. 

Mr. Hilhouse was up by five the next morn: 
ing re-arranging the study in its original 
fashion. 

a tlle curtains were yt pr 
the crimson drugget dragged up, t oor 
taken off its hinges, and hidden in the cellar; 
while the furniture, which did not rightfully 
belong to the room, was turned ‘out into the 
passage. 

The crucifix, candlesticks, books, papers, 
and nicknacks of Mr. Faulkner Gresham 
were ignominiously tossed into a washing- 
basket, and sent out of the house, with 
the wardrobe and personalties of the 
objectionable curate, and duly conveyed 
to the “Three Swans’ by the Rectory 
gardener and totum, in accordance 
with his master’s orders—(Samuel Biggs 
having correctly reported Mr. Gresham's place 
of retreat)—and when that young man re: 
turned from his pleasant interview with the 
Bishop, he found his belongings awaiting him, 
with a message as to the requested retarn of 
the clothes-basket ; and joined in Jenkins’s 
indignation by a scornful smile. 

* * * * * 

Marion had been forbidden to communicate 
with her mother and sister concerning the un- 
pleasant state of affairs at Market Glenton, 
andthe Rector had himself only written a few 
short lines to tell his wife that he had found 
it needful to return there. As to poor Marion 
she had a very sad time of it—very. 

She was never allowed outside the Rectory 
doors without her aunt, who was now a more 
sour and crabbed old woman than ever. It 
had grieved her not to be able even to say 

00d-bye to her friend Elsie Charlton. |! 

—— were all inspected before she received 
them. 

Her religious views, which had become 
Ritualistic, were sources of constant trouble 
between her and her father and aunt. — 

All the little things which Miss Hilhouse 
had so lately done herself, were now denoun 
in startling language. But poor Marion, who 
acted now from conviction, held on her way 
conscientiously, with her little fastings and 
fancies, and war was declared against soe 
She was sent to her room constantly, a0 
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her dinner followed her up the front staircase, 
only to be sent down again by the back one, 
Jane the parlour-maid sympathizing greatly 
with her in her persecution. If Marion 
would not eat meat on Wednesdays and 
Fridays she should have nothing else; so that 
those days became very real fasts to the girl, 
and she grew paler and thinner dy by day. 

Her life had become an utter blank; all 
t-: active parish work was stopped, all the 
naths of her past usefulness, closed against 
her. Her heart was hungering and thirsting 
for a touch of Faulkner Gresham's hand, a 
hind look from those eyes which were wont 
¢) gaze into her own with such loving interest 
and tenderness. 

Not {for one moment did true-hearted 
Mariony blame the man she loved, and who 
she believed loved her. She had promised to 
trust him, and she did so implicitly, without 
one thought of treachery on his part. 

That he was silent, om nothing to her, 
save that he had been forbidden to communi- 
cate with her. And she comforted herself in 
her hours of weariness and darkness, with 
the belief that he would claim her when cir- 
cumstances rendered it possible for him to 
do £0. 

+ * ~ * * 

At Mentone, in the little circle around Mrs. 
Hilhouse, great was the surprise, indeed, at 
finding from the Rector’s letter that he had 
returned to Market Glenton. But as he said 
nothing of the troubles consequent upon his 
arrival there, they could not, of course, be 
aware that any existed, and supposed he 
would shortly rejoin them at Mentone, 

Dearly as Cecil loved to be with his mother, 
he became fidgety at his father’s prolonged 
absence, being quite determined to see Elsie 
before rejoining his regiment, to place his 
happiness in her hands. He little dreamed of 
the unjustifiable insinuations which Mr. 
Hilhouse had made to the little widow con- 
cerning him; and when he received her 
strange, constrained letter, telling him that 
she was going away from her home, and little 
else, @ great wonder and sadness filled his 
mind. Never since the night he had carried 
her through the raging flames,,had she 
omitted to supply him with her address. that 
he might keep her ‘aw courant” with his 
actions and whereabouts, But now she gave 
no clue to where she was to be found, and 
there was a wild, pathetic ring in the 
words with which she had erded her epistle, as 
she wished him happiness all his life through, 
and prayed Heaven to bless him,—which 
spoke ominously of a parting between them. 

He wrote to her at the “ Nest; but she 
had started, aad had left ro address to which 
her letters could be forwarded, and his, was 


returned to him by the Post-office authorities, | 
Cecil Hilhouse was one of those men who 
love deeply when they love at all, and thus | 


losing sight of Elsie, was a very real trouble 
to him, and he confided it to his mother. 
And she, lying with her hand in his, smiled 
into his face. 

“Tt is only a passing cloud, Cecil,” she 
said, softly. ‘* When next you meet she will 
be able to explain it all satisfactorily. Elsie 
Charlton is a true woman, and my boy, she is 
not indifferent to you, I am sure.” 

“You comfort me, mother,” he replied, 
bending to kiss her. ‘I know what Elsie is. 
She is to me above all others of her sex, save 
cne—my mother ; and if I were to lose her it 
would go hard with me. I do not change 
very lightly, as you know.” 

‘Why should you loge her, Cecil? Are you 
not sure of her affection?” 

“I was, very sure, but that fellow Gresham 
seemed to be always with her during my short 
visit to the old home,” 

‘‘ And were you jealous of him, my son?” 
asked the invalid, with a sad smile. ‘Oh! 
do not be so; for it will eat out your heart's 
happiness, and teach you perhaps to misjudge 
&2 innocent woman, Cecil, if you love Elsie, 
tell her se sin i she will not trifle with your 
feclings ; she wi honestly say ‘ yes,’ or ‘no.’” 





“I wish to Heaven I could. I see I have 
already waited too long, and now something 
has come betweeu us, and 1 do not know what 
it can be.” 

“ And you left her to come to me, my poor CHAPTER VI 
boy,’’ she sad sadly. ‘ 

In a moment his arms were abont her. Lurn's first impression, as she saw Jumes 

‘““My dear old mother,” he aunswered.| Kecmayne's daughter, was of the n.ott fas- 
“Elsie was not the girl to keep me from you.| cinating, infantile prettiness she hud ever 
It is not you who have come between ug. I} gazed upon. Letty was rather smal!, rather 
would I conld find out who and what it is. All| plump, and rounded ss an apple; Ler eyes 
I can do, is to wait as patiently as I can, and | were large and fall, and of the cvlour of hazel. 
hope, and when I do hear where my dear girl | nuts, sbsdowed by the longest, silkiest, 
is, it will not be long before I join her, you} curliest lushcs in the world. Her features 
may be sure.” would not bear & to» minute criticism, but the 

“If I should get news of her, Cecil, I will not | mouth was like a rosebud for colour und dewi- 
fail to let you know, and I feel that it is really | ness, and her complexion was that of a peach 
I who took you away from happiness,” weil ripened by the south sun; while her hair, 

“Do not, mother mine, for I have been very | which was cut short, curled roun} her head in 
happy by your side; and, please Heaven, the} bright, soft rings, that formed a fitting frame 
clouds will pass, and I shall yet make Elsie my | for the fair young face. 
wife.” Her lover followed her in—a stalwart, 

“« May I live to see it, Cecil; she is worthy of | bronzed young fellow of three or four-and- 
you, I am sure,” twenty, whose eyes were full of pride as they 

“Yet you would have had me marry Ross | rested on the winsome beauty of his promised 
D'Arcy, mother,” he gaid,a little reproach. | bride. 
fully. Letty blushed very prettily when ser father 

“ Your father set his mind upon it, my son, | presented her to Lady Lilith, but though she 
and, as you know, I have never crossed hig | was shy there was no awkwardness in her shy- 
wishes, nor taught his children to do so.”’ ness; and she replied to the grand lady's grect- 

‘* You have ever been the best of wives, my | irg with a geutle grace that gave her an added 
mother—an angel in human form, and your;charm. Lilith was immediately interested in 
children think you blessed among women for} her, and stayed talking to her for some tin.e— 
your goodness.’ . indeed, it was six o’clock when she finally 

“I am weak enough to find your words] tock leave, and walked swiftiy back in the 
pleasant, Cecil, little as I deserve them. Aaj direction of the Hall, rather regretting that 
to yourself, can Rose be the cloud between you | she had lingered so long at the farm, for it 
and Elsie? Other people may be jealous be-} was & misty evening; and by the time she 
sides you, my boy,’’ she said, with her peca- | reached the plantation at the end of the paxk 
liarly sweet smile, the twilight shadows had deepened into posi- 

‘Who coula have mentioned Rose to her? ’’| tive gloom under the trees. 
he replieé doubtfally ; ‘‘and besides, Elsie}! She was not naturally nervous, bat, on the 
must know that she is all the world to me, | other hand, she was quite unaccustomed to 
and so Rose can be nothing.” being out alone ; ant it must be confesced that 

‘‘Perhaps so, Cecil,” answered Mrs. Hil. | in the silence and semi-obscurity of the plan- 
house gently, “but I can think of nothing | tation, she felt a speciesof something strongly 
else.” resembling timidity. The sound of a hasty 

“Oh! if I could only find her, mother, I| footstep coming towards her, and crushing 
would very soon know what, and who has | the dead leaves that already carpeted the 
parted me from my darling!” and just then! ground, made her pause in some apprehen. 
Lawrence Travers entered the room, with| sion; and it was with a distinct sense of relief 
Nellie by his side, with tear-stained eyes, for , that she recognised her husband in the new- 
he had come to say good-bye, and to ask if he , comer. ; : 
could do anything for Mrs. Hilhouse at Market! He raised his hat with the same cere. 
Glenton, and the girl was thoroughly upset at monious politeness that he would have shown 
the idea of losing him, and felt that with him, | to a stranger ; and she, yielding to a sudden 
the sunshine was going out of her life. impulse, said,— 1 

P ‘‘T am glad I have met you. I was getting 
(To be continued.) a little bit frightened, I think. It has grown 
so dark.”’ 

“ There is a storm brewing, and the clouds 

A Per §yaxe.—Waterton, the famous havecome up very quickly. It isa good thing 
Englishman, whose narrative of his South you are so near home, otherwise you would 
American explorations is instructive and in- have been caught in it. Shall I weik back 
teresting, once caught, single handed, a snake with you?” ; 
ten feet long. He has, however, been sur-| ‘Ii you don’t mind—and if you have no 
passed by D’Albertis, the explorer of New other engagement!” 

Guinea, who dragged a snake thirteen feetlong' ‘I have no other engagement,” he returned, 
out of his hole. Seeing the natives running shortly; and for some little distance they pro- 
away from a tree, he went to them, and learned ceeded in silence, broken at last by Lilith, 
that they had discovered a large snake that ‘I have been calling on one of your 
frightened them. Going to the tree, he saw a tenants.” 

snake with one-third of its length protruding ‘‘ Indeed!” 

from a hole. As its size indicated that it was, ‘‘ You do not ask which one.” 

not poisonous, he at once grasped its tailand ‘‘I presume you will tell me if you wish me 
dragged it out of its hole, The moment the to know.” 

head emerged,D’Albertisflatteneditsaeckclose Lilith bit her lip. She was inclined to be 
to the head by planting one foot firmly thereon. friendly, and to talk of her afternoon’s visit ; 
Grasping the body firmly with both hands, but it was hard to get on with him in thie un- 
while his foot held its head, he turned to the bending mood. If she had known that he 
terrified natives with an air of triumph. The had come ont for the express purpose of meet- 
snake writhed and twisted itself round the ing her—that on reaching the Hall and being 
man’s arm, or, better, coiling itself so iy told that she had been away all the afternocn 
as to stop the circulation, and make his hand he had immediately started fcrth, all anxiety 
black. Securing it firmly to a long, thick to escort her back—she might have judged 
stick, he gave it to his porters to carry home; differently. 

they marched off cautiously with their thirteen} ‘I have been at the Woodlowes.”’ 

feet of snake, The reptile became so tame; ‘James Redmayne’s? Ab, yes,” 

that it would let D'Albertis caress it, without’ ‘And I saw his daughter. She ia very 
trying to bite. The natives used to howl with pretty.” She 

amazement when they saw the monstercoiled Lyndhurst was silent—switching the black- 
around him, j berry bushes with his cane. 
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* Don't you admire Letty?” went on his 
wife—not so much because she wanted to 
hear his opinion, as for the sake of keeping up 
the conversation on i rsonal matters. 


‘“‘ Yes, I think her extremely pretty—one of 
the prettiest girls I have ever seen, and her 
nature is as sweet as her face.” 

« You speak enthusiastically!" 

“Do 1? You asked my opinion, and I 
gave it.” 

‘I suppose you have known her for a good 

? »” 


many years 

“ Yoo, ever since she was a little child in 
short dreases. But I had not seen her for a 
long time until a month or two ago, and of 
course she had changed—and improved—very 
much during the interval.” 

‘‘ She deserves a better fate than to be mar- 
ried to a mechanic.” 

‘* That depends on the mechanic. If he be as 
good a fellow as Stephen Brooks, then she 
could not do better. No woman, whatever her 
rank, deserves a better fate than to win the 
love of a good man.” He said this very 
emphatically—not merely as if he were re- 
peating a truism, bat with the air of giving 
his own personal opinion. Lilith’s cheek 
flushed, for she fancied he had spoken with 
intentional and personal significance—which 
was not the case. 

As they walked on nye the wide 
branched bracken, Lilith was calling to mind 
old Redmayne’s words. 

‘It's a good husband you've got, my lady— 
one as any woman, titled or not, may well bs 
proud of!” 

She glanced up at him, and in her heart 
she was bound to confess that, so far as ont- 
ward appearance went, the farmer was right. 
Lyndhurst was eertainly the kind of mau 
of whom heroes are made. Tall, dark, 
strong, he looked as if he might have bsen 
one of the gladiators of old days, and yet there 
Was something in his face betokening tender- 
ness as well as courage, generosity added to 
strength. Strange to any, she had hitherto 
taken so little interest in his appearance as to 
be hardly aware whether he were well or ill- 
looking, amd it was curious to regard him 
through other people's eyes, as it were —still 
more curious to have to acknowledge that, 
plebeian as might be the blood that rau through 
his veins, he was, nevertheless, one of nature's 
noblemen. 

“You have not forgotten ‘that we dine at 
Westland Chase to-night?” ssid Lyndbarst, 
eaddenly interrupting her reverie, and she 
roused herself with a start as she answered,— 

‘No, I bave not forgotten.” 

Nothing more was said until they reached 
home, when Lilith went immediately to her 
dressing-room, and she and her husband did 
not see exch other again until they met in the 
haH, and he conducted her to the carriage 
which was waiting at the door to takethem to 
Lord Weatland’s. 


The tempest which Lyndharst had pre: ; 


dicted bad not yet broken, but the clouds hung 
low and heavy, and the air was fall of that 
intense stillness which presages a storm. 

Lilith was glad when they reached West- 
land Chase—a fine old Elizabethan house, 
with » charming host and hostess, both of 
whom were deservedly popular in the county. 
They were strangers te Lilith, as were also a 
good many of the guests already assembled in 
the drawing-room; brit soon after her entrance 
her eyes fell on a familiar face, and a sort of 
white mist seemed to rise before her. Throogh 
it she perceived Sir Horace Dalton standiag 
in front of her, and she felt, rather than actu- 
ally saw, the stern gaze of her husband fixed 
upon her, from where he was talking to Lady 
Westland. 

With a supreme effort she retained her 
self-possession, and her heightened colour was 
the only symptom she betrayed of the agitation 
she suffered while sbe put her hand into that 
of Sir Horace, and murmured a reply to his 
greeting, 


“You are naturally surprised to see me 





| here?” he said, presently. ‘“ Lady Westland 
is my godmother, and I often stay with her.” 

* Are you steying here now, then ?” 

‘Yes. I came yesterday, and my visit will 
| probably extend over three weeks or a month. 
Lord Westland bas arranged a shooting party, 
and he talks of inviting Mr. Lyndhurst to 
ee You ure living quite close, are you 
not?” 

‘Yes; within two miles.” 

“ Then I may hope to see something of you 
during the next week ?” 

She had no time to reply, for at that 
moment dinner was announced, aud Lord 
Westland came forward to offer her his arm. 

Daiton sat opposite to her during the meal, 
and she often found his eyes fixed on her face, 
across the low grouped flowers and ferns that 
decorated the table. 

The gaze embarrassed her, and, more than 
that, she felt inclined to be irritated with him 
for behaviour that could hardly fail to excite 
remark. The first surprise and emotion of the 
meeting over, she had grown calm, and was 
indeed a little astonished at her own self- 
possession. 

Perhaps the knowledge that Lyndhurst was 
watching her, may have helped her to coatrol 
herself, but certainly her feelings were far less 
eachalenp than she could have imagined pos- 
sible. 

The gentlemen did not linger long over their 
wine, and when they entered the drawing- 
room Dalton, without hesitation, made his 
way to the side of Lilith, who was carelessly 
turning over seme eketehes on a portfolio at 
the end of thé room—well out of earshot of 
accidental or intentional listeners, as the 
Baronet was quick to observe. 

“It is a very great delight to me to see you 
ones again,” he said, taking the seat next her, 
and dropping his voice to a low, confidential 
semi-whisper. “It you would not think the 
metaphor high-flown, I should say it was like 
the sanshioe seen through the bars of a 

ison.” 

Lilith paused a moment before she answered, 
and then she carefully refrained from lower- 
ing her voice as he had done. 

**I do think the metaphor high-flown, and, 
what is more, I fail to understand it,’’ she 
said; while he, evidently disconcerted at this 
very unexpected rebuff, lowered his eyes in 
somes confusion, 

“ Have I offended you?” he said presently, 
half reproachfuily. 

“ Offended me! No, certainly not!" 

“Then why do you speak to me so coldly ?”” 

‘T was not aware that I had done so.” 

“You cannot have changed so soon—so very 
soon!” he murmured, looking up at her from 
out of his handsome eyes—eyes that had lured 
many women on to love him. 

The carnations in Liiith’s cheek grew 
deeper. Puri of the old spell was upon her, 
| and he saw it, and his glance became full of 
triamph, 

‘The past is crowded with memories that 
cannot fail to bind us together,” he went on, 
in a low, rapid tone. ‘“*‘ Whatever barriers may 
seperate us now, it ia impossible to ignore 
what has been and we can never be to each 
other the mere conventional acquaintances that 
society deems us.” 

“No,” she retarned, in a troubled voice, “ I 
think you are right. We osu never be con- 
ventional acquaintances, and, therefore, we 
had better be strangers ! *’ 

“ Strangers /” he repeated, as if aghast. 
“* That, too, is impossible.” 

He had no time to say more, for just then 
Lord Westland catae to his side, and gave 
him his congé. 

**You have monopolised Lady Lilith quite- 
long enough ; you must let other veople havea 
obance now!” he said, and Dalton had to 
alternative bur to vive up his seat with the 
bet grace he could assume. 

By some m:ans or other, he was prevented 
from approsc ing her agein dtring the rest of 
theevening, for sbe-vas a)l the time surrounded 
| by a little group of men, each one anxious to 








obtain a word and smile from the most bean. 
tiful woman in oa, Kg when her car. 
riage was announced, eprang forward 
to offer his arm, he was forestalled by Lynd. 
hurst himself, who quietly gave his own—or, 
to speak more correotly, Pe we ot 
hers, for he did not leave his wife the initia. 


tive. 

Dalton looked after them with a curious 

= on his lips, under his heavy, fair mous. 
. 

“ Everything comes to him who waits,” he 
murmured ; “and lam very patient, and quite 
willing to bide my time” 

Meanwhile, Lilith had taken & sudden reso. 
lution, and it was nothing more nor less than 
that she would ask her husband straightfor. 
wardly whether she should continue Dalton’s 

uaintance or not; and whatever his de. 
c might be she was willing to abide by it, 
She intended doing this on her way home, 
but the chance was not given her; for the 
storm, which had commenced directly after 
they reached Westland Chase, was now raging 
very violently, and Lyndharst hiniself was 
doubtful whether he had been justified in 
bringing his wife through it. 

It is trae they were in a closed carriage, but 
the rain dashed against the windows; vivid 
flashes of lightning cleft the darkness into two 
black portions, and overhead the thunder 
rolled in loud, prolonged reverberations, whose 
echoes were given back in low ramblings by 
the distant hills. 

“T hope you are not alarmed at the tem. 
pest?” he swid, after they had driven some 
distance. 

‘No; [de not mind it im the least.” 

These weré the only observations they made 
to each other ; and then they leaned back in 
their separate corners, watching the jagged, 
violet streaks which momentarily lit up their 
faces, until the carriage cume to a sudden 
standstill. 

© What's up?” asked Lyndhurst, opening 
the door; and the'footman, who had descended 
from the box, aud looked very woe-bagone in 
his dripping garments, gave a sufficiently 
startling answer. 

“ The river has risen, eir, and the bridge is 
partly washed away by the flood.” 

There was a mcment’s astonished pause, 
then Lyndhurst sprang from the carriage, and 
went out to reconncitre, coming back much 
in the same dripping condition as the fooi- 


man. 

“Ts there anything serious the matter?” 
asked Lilith, 

“I'm afraid there is, or, at any rate, you 
will bs put to serious ineonvenience, for the 
bridge is broken, and we can do nothing dui 
tarn baek."’ 

“ But we are nearly at home; are we not?” 

“ Within five or ten nrinutes’ walk,” 

‘Js there noi another bridge higher up?” 

“Yes, bat in order to get to it we shall 
have to make a detour of some five or six 
miles, and ‘that is the inconvenience of which 
I spoke. It is true there is a footbridge a 
little lower down, and it is possible it may 
still be intact, but before we could reach it 
you would be wet througt, so there is no alter- 
native but to go badk.”’ , 

* Scems to me, sir, ag if the storm was giv- 
ing over,’ observed Morris, the footman, who 
was still standing by the door of the carriage; 
and his prediction was fulfilled, for with an 
almost tropical suddenness the rain ceused, 
the clowds parted, and faint beams of watery 


mooniizht shone through the rifts, while the 


thander rolled away ints thedietancs. 

“Let us risk the footbridge,” waid Lilith. 
“Ty seeme absurd to yo all the way back for 
the sake of wet fer—which, as we are so nes! 
home, will do vs no harm.” 

‘« But your dress?” demurred Lyndbarst. 

“That will not heart. I ean gather it 
closely about me. and luckily I have my loug 
fur clexk, which has-a heaod to it.” 

‘Hadn't I better go first, and see whether 
the foot bridge is ali right, befose her ludysbip 


| ventures?” said Morris, reepectfally, and 
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thie suggestion was accepted, with the result 
that on his return he was able to give a watis- 
factory eccount of the bridge. Thereupon Lilith 
descended from the carriage, and Lyndhurst 
gave her his arm, to conduct her through the 
jane that branched off from - road, close to 
ere the carriage was now standing. 
ae How is it that the flood has washed away 
th big bridge, am@ left this little one 
intact?” she-asked.. ‘ 

“ | don’t know, unless it is that the large 
bridge is very odPand would also-offer much 
more resistance t the ruvlb of the water. 
Herve weare; it is @ very structure, 
as you see.” 


This was trae, Sotit was indeed little better | 


than acouple 


of planks nailed with s 
handreil : ’ right wevby wer | 


don the oft the roel 
stood on 
the carriage h above bis’ 


Lilith waa nervous, #ad-though she 
felt the plamkerglit@ke bemeath her- feet, snib| 
saw the black gusle OF the waters below; no 
thought of fear came to her; but she pro- 
cceded slowky and caativasly in obedience to- 
her husband’s comments; holding tight by the 
rail with her rigbt-hend. 

Saddenly, alkim #. moment as it seemed, 
there came @ crest, the roar of the- waters 
grew louder in her ears ; she came te &-stand- 
still. Then something appeared to give way. 
She made a frantic rush forward, but it was 
too late. The slender woodwork had suc- 
cumbed before the impetuous force of the 
tide, and almost before she realised what had 
happened, Lilith was straggling in the fierce 
water of the swollen river. 





CHAPTER VII. 


AFTERWARDS, in thinking over those few awful 
seconds, it seemed to Lilith that they were 
mysteriously lengthened into long hours of 
struggling anguish. Like-all who can- 
not swim, she made wild efforts to catch hold 
of something—no matter what—by whose aid 
she might keep herself afloat, and those very 
effarts helped to render the destruction, that 
seemed to threaten her, the more imminent. 

It the river had been in ita normal condi- 
tion she would not have given way to such 
unreasoning terror, for she knew that Lynd- 
hurst could swim, and it would never have 
occurred to her to doubt that he would save 
her; but with this violent current sweeping 
her away into the galf of darkness beyond, it 
would be impossible for even the most acvom- 
plished swimmer to do much, and he would 
probably know this, and it would prevent him 
coming to her aid. 

Poor Lilith ! Many hopes, fears, and ideas 
flashed through her mind as she battled for 
dear life with the cruel flood; and amongst 
them came the bitter thought, that with her 
death Lyndhurst would be set free—free to 
seek another bride, and redeem those lost 
chances of happiness’ to which his first mar- 
riage had condemned him ! 

She did not seream nor cry ; her peril was too 
great for that, and her condition too hopeiess. 
Fora second her dry clotheskept her afloat, and 
then, as aes saturated with the water, 
she felt sinking—sinking; the water 
rushed in her month, her ears, her nostrils. 
Oh ! the awful feeling of suffocation—thedread, 
cold despair |! Good-bye to life, its hopes, its 
dreams, its desires; for though of late it bad 

een sad enough, the purely human instinct 
Within her clang to it with desperate insist- 
ance, She was so young to die, and after all, 
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Fate might havesomething better in the future, 
than it had given her in the past ! 

As in a dream, she seemed to see herself 
lying cold and white, like Ophelia, tricked out 
with water ; marblis tablet 
they would raise above her body, and the in- 
scription on it: 
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This was the last thought of which she was 
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to one against their being saved, 
not-seem se-awfalae it bad done a minute 
the Diack waters had losthaif their terror. 


lives ; and even as Lyndhurst felt the current 
bearing him along in its eddying sweep, he 
caught sight of a familiar landmark—a tree 
whose down-drooping branches hung far over 
the river, and close to which the stream was 
carrying him. 

If he could contrive to catch hold of one of 
the branches they were saved ! 

Luckily there was now a little more light, 
for the clouds had drifted still farther away, 
and, in addition to the wan young moon, a 
few stars had come out and shed a pale, un- 
certsin radiance over the storm-wet earth. By 
their light Lyndhurat managed to discern 
one particular branch of the tree, strong 
enough to bear his and Lilith’s weight; and 
then, with the powerful stroke of a strong 
man and an accomplished swimmer, he pro- 
pelled himself towards it until it was just 
above his head, when, with his right hand— 
he was holding Lilith with bisa lefs—he man- 
aged to grasp the pendant bought. 

After that the rest was easy. He sent a 
loud shout ringing above the noise of the 
water, and it was answered by one of the 
game-keepers, whose cottage was quite close— 
for happily, the tree that had been of so much 
asbistance, was situated on the side of the 
river nearest to the Hall. ~ 

When Lilith regained full consciousness she 
was lying in her husband's arms, and he was 
kneeling on the wet grass, while the keeper, 
Watts, run off to his cottage to prepare 
hot blankets and other restoratives in case 
animation remained suspended. 

‘* How do you feel?” Lyndhurst asked, and 
his voice thrilled with a tone that had not 
been in it since their wedding-day. 

‘* My intellect feels rather cloudy, but, with 
the exception of bruises, I think my limbs are 
whole,” she answered, struggling to her feet, 
and steadying herself with an effort. “I 
fancy I can realise the sensations of a drunken 
man for the first time in my life.” 

‘*You are very lucky to have escaped so 
easily. 1 was afraid the force of the water 
might bave dashed you up against something!” 

“Tt would bave dashed me to destruction 
bat for you!” she interrupted. Then she 
paused, and her voice trembled when she went 








on. ‘You have saved me from a dreadful 
death at the risk of your own life! How can 
I express what I owe you?” 

“You owe me nothing,” he rejoined, shorily. 
“TI shoald have been less than a man, if I 
could have seen you perish before my eyes. 
Do not let us talk of it any more; it is a pain- 

and it had better be tabooed once 


said —s but she felt strangely 
and by the sudden alteration 


inued to speak as he spoke at 
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walk with the assistance of his arm, and thai 
she thought it would be best: ro make ali haste 


But Destiay willed it otherwise, and as 
Lyndhurst went to his room, and sat there in 
solitade until the striking of the clock warned 
him that half the night had gone by, he 
wondered. whether it would not have been 
batter if they had been lying in the river—he 
and she—for then, at least, would bave been 
an end of— 


‘¢This constant striving to forget,” 
and they would, at least, have been at rest! 
* * * be * 


The next afternoon, as Lady Lilith was 
sitting in the drawing-room reading, or, 
rather, pretending to read—for the beok had 
fallen unheeded on her lap, and her eyes were 
fixed on vacancy—the door was opened, and 
the footman announced,— 

‘Lady Westland and Sir Horace Dalton.” 

‘‘T daresay you are surprised to see us?’”’ 
said the former, coming forward, and shaking 
hands with much empressement; ‘bat we 
heard through the gamekeeper Watts of your 
accident last night, and I was anxious to 
assure myself that it had really terminated as 
happily ashe said. Horace insisted on coming 
with me, although I warned him that pro- 
bably you would not care for receiving visitors.’’ 

“How did it happen? Pray tell us all 
particulars,” said the Baronet, seating him- 
self near Lilith, and muking no effort to 
disguises the interest he took in the matter. 

As shortly and concisely as possible Lilith 
gave thera an account of the affair, dwelling 
with a certain inconsistent pride on her 
husband’s courage. 

‘It was, indeed, very brave of Mr. Lynd- 
hurst!’? murmured Lady Westland, at the 
conclusion of the story. 

Sir Horace shrugged his shoulders slight- 
ingly. 
oat do not see that, under the circumstances; 
he had any alternative.” 

“That is what says himself, but it is 
what I shall permit no one else to say!” 
Lilith exclaimed, with rebuking sternness, and 
Sir Horace bit his lip with keen mortification, 
aud was glad that a diversion was effected by 
the entrance of the footman, bringfng in a sil- 
ver tray, on which tea was set out. 

‘*I hope,” said Lady Westland, ‘‘ that Mr. 
Lyndhurst is none the worse for {his unex- 
pected bath ?” 

‘‘ No, I think not,” Lilith returned, with a 
certain amount of hesitation. ‘ As a matter 
of fact, she added, langhing rather awkwardly, 
‘‘T bave not seen him to-day, for he had gone 
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of to his building operations before I was up 
this morning.” 


ease over the subject of your health,” observed 
Sir Horace, satirically. “I am afraid, if I 
had been in Mr. Lyndharst’s plece, I should 
not have been able to tear myself away from 
you to-day, however strong the demands of 
duty might have been.” 

Lady Westland did not hear this remark, 
nor see the glance by which it was accom- 
panied ; for she had risen from her chair, and 
crossed over to look at a wonderful plaut that 
the gardener had brought in from the conser- 
vatory that same morning. Unfortunately, 
however, it was just then that Lyndhurst 
himself came in, and although he only caught 
the last few words of the sentence, he suw 
the long look of undisguised admiration with 
which Dalton completed it, 

The visitora took leave soon after his en- 
trance, Lady Westland explaining that she 
intended driving on to the Woodlowes farm, 
to see if James Redmayne could do anythin 
for her little Mulsese dog, whose coat had 
come off lately. 

“There is no man in the county who knows 
so much about horses and dogs as old Red- 
mayne,’ she remarked, “and my only hesi- 
tation in going there is that Horace will see 
the pretty daughter Letty, and probably at 
once imagine himself deeply in love with her!” 

“You need have no fear,’”’ returned the 
Baronet, quickly. ‘ Fortunately or unfortuna- 
tely, I possess an antidote against falling in 
love, and it would keep me cold if Venus 
herself were the temptress.” 

His tone was significant, and Lilith felt 
her cheek flashing, for she could see from 
Lyndhorst’s eyes that it was only with diffi- 
culty he restrained his irritation. He accom- 
panied Lady Westland to her carriage, and 
then returned to the drawing-room, closing 
the door after him, and confronting his wife 
with cold determination. 

‘I wish it to be clearly understood that in 





[UN DEADLY PERIL !j 


fature I shall not permit the visits of Sir 


r | Horace Dalton,” he said, each word being 
*“Which shows that he was perfectly at | 


spoken with a quiet distinctness that rendered 
it the more emphatic. 
with the Westlands, who are old friends of 
mine, I cannot prevent your meeting him 
there, bat if he calls here again I desire that 
you will refuse tosee him. Have I made my- 
self well understood ? ” 

He adopted a wrong method with his wife. 
If be had simply told her his wishes, and left 
it to her loyalty to fulfil them, she would 
instantly have acquiesced, but this masterfal 
tone roused all her instincts of opposition. 
She was herself too imperious by nature to 
submit to imperiousness from others. 

It had been, as we know, her intention to 
ask her husband whether she should keep up 
her friendship with Sir Horace; but now she 
forgot that—forgot everything but the fact that 
he was assuming the tone of a mzster towards 
her. 

‘With regard to my visitors I shall exercise 
my own discretion,” she returned, and she 
drew upherslim, yourg throat with the gesture 
he had learned to know. 

‘* Which, being interpreted, means you will 
continue to receive Sir Horace? ” 

*T shall not treat bim with rudeness!” 

‘* In other words, you defy me?” exclaimed 
Lyndburst, drawing a deep breath. “Io that 
case, Lady Lilith, 1 must exercise my pre- 
rogative as master of the house, and give 
orders that when Sir Horace Dalton calls he 
is to be told you are out.” 

Lilith grew very white, and rose to her feet. 
He never forgot how she looked as she stood 
there, drawn to ber fullest height, robed in 
some pale green tissue that fell about her as 
gracefully as its drapery round a Grecian 
statue. She did, indeed, look,— 


** A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair!” 


In her hand she had held @ scarlet pome- 
granate blossom, which, in her excitement, she 





had pulled to pieces, and as she rose, its blood- 
red petals fell in a little shower at her feet. 
‘* You forget, Mr. Lyndhurst, that the days 


“As he is staying | are past when a man can compel his wife to 


do his bidding in opposition to her own 
wishes ; besides, I claim from you that liberty 
which, in our arrangements on our wedding- 
day, you promised I should have.” 

* And which you would employ in favour of 
theman who came between us ! ” he exclaimed, 
fiercely. Then he broke into a short, angry 
laugh. ‘He has lost no time in seeking you 
out. He could not well appear at the West- 
lands on the very day of our arrival at Heath- 
cliff ; but he was not long after us. He saw 
you last night, again this afternoon, and 
doubtless contemplates another meeting to- 
morrow. He must think me a complaisant 
husband, indeed, if he imagines I am going to 
permit such proceedings !”’ 

** Are you aware that you are insulting me 
by these ineinuations?” Lilith demanded 
with flashing eyes, and heaving bosom. 
‘** Because I have the misfortune to bear your 
name, is that any reason why I should submit 
to this jealous and unreasonable outburst of 
anger?” 

‘Is it jealous ?"’ he asked, in a calmer tone. 
‘“ Perhaps it is, but the jealousy—I will satisiy 
you thus far—is not so much for your affection 
as my honour.”’ 

«« And you think your honour is in danger?” 

“Yes, Understand me. Not from you, 
but from a man whom I know to be as black- 
hearted. a scoundrel as there is in England— 
Sir Horace Dalton!” 

Lilith made a swift gesture of silence, then 
with the step of an outraged queen she left 
the room, while Lyndharst stood still, and in 
exactly the same attitude, for at least five 
minutes. 

“ How will it all end?” he said to himself, 
wearily, as he slowly made his way to his 
study. ‘This is only the beginning, but 
what the end will be’ Heaven alone knows!” 

(To be coatinued.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Ir was with an intense feeling of relief that 
Rath sought her couch. Excitement had 
lapsed into only. frightened fears into soothed 
security, and the weight of a heavy respon- 
sibility bad melted into thin air from off her 
shoulders, She had no more care and was 
soon slumbering as if the events of the last 
hour or two had never been. 

Leyland bent over her and saw that her 
sleep was deep; nevertheless he took the pre- 
caution to leave the door open between her 
room and his father’s, so that the slightest 
sound from her could reach him. 

How long Rath had slept she never knew, 
but she wakened suddenly, aroused by some- 
thing, though she could not have told what. 
There was a strange sensation on her of dread 
or alarm—a sensation she never before recol- 
lected of awaking with. She trembled vio- 
lently, and on opening her eyes she saw she 
had only too good cause for alarm. 

A man with a mask on was leaning over her, 
not half-a-yard from her face. In his hand 
he held a pistol; the muzzle was pointed at 
her, and so close that if she called out she 
guessed it would be fired off at her, and scatter 
her brains on the pillow; if she stirred she 
could not possibly avoid touching it. 

In that supreme moment of deadly peril, 
When it literally seemed that nothing could 
save her, and the strain, moreover, of mental 
agony was enough to kill her, Rath with in- 
Stinctive and natural courage summoned up 
strength to put the villain off his guard. 

She felt if she could do that for an instant, 
that the instinct of self-preservation—strong 
10 every one—might suggest a means of 
escape, 





than to startle her assailant under his very 
nose by her art of ventrilcquism. 


Long as this has taken to tell it passed 


brain. The next instant she was imitating 
her husband's voice, making it sound as if 
behind the masked man. 

“One minute, Rath, and I——” 

It was sufficient. The coward was off his 
guard. He had turned in bewilderment. 

Rath was up; but in that instant she saw 
that the door of communication between her 
room and the Squire's was shut, and the other 
being, as she supposed, bolted, left her no 
chance of escape. With a cry, however, of 
baffled despair she pushed by the man; bat 
her subterfuge had failed. He saw there was 
= one to save her, and made a rush at 

er. 

‘‘Now we will see,” he began through his 
clenched teeth, ‘‘ and——” 

His sentence was never finished. The door 
leading into the Squire’s room was gently 
thrown open as if by some one who wished to 
avoid making a noise, but whose movements 
underwent instantaneously the most rapid 
change. 

It was Ley. His quick eye took in the 
scene ata glance. With a muttered oath he 
gave the door a soft push, and then sprang 
towards the intruder. 

But the man in the mask had the ad- 
vantage. He was close upon the other door— 
the one Ruth fancied she had fastened—and 
was out through it before Ley was well in his 
wife’s room. Ley was after him like lightning. 
At that instant a shrill whistle rent the air. 
Ruth, trembling like an aspen leaf, wondered 
what it all meant; but she had no strength 
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— her —— to ane what the means , both the doors a her room so that the Squire 
THE HEIR’S WOOING. should be. Sufficient for her powers, over- | might, if possible, remain undisturbed. 
8 whelming under the circu nstances, was the | Shouts and blows resounded as she crawled 
—0:— task she set herself. No less an undertaking to bed, or else, poor over-wrought 


creature, she fancied so. 
Luckily for her unconsciousness went to 


| her aid, and when Leyland returned to her, 
almost like a flash through Rath North's | Si lesen batiit: ‘shee tea at “ 


nearly an hour later, she had not recovered. 

That night’s work was many a week before 
its effects passed away, for the next day 
Rath North was in a high state of brain 
fever. Simon, too, walked about in fear and 
trembling, dreading he knew not what dis- 
asters. The only two in the house who were 
uninjured were the Squire and the cook. 
The latter had slept through all the scenes 
that nearly cost Rath her life. 

The Syuire had to be enlightened to a 
certain extent so as to save poor Simon 
from expulsion, Bat there was much that 
he never knew. Ley kept him a rd 
agitated about the false telegram and the 
hoaxing. It was a lesser trouble warding off 
a greater. So Mr. North to his dying day 
was unaware that an attack was made on 
Nest Bank that night, still less was he allowed 
to guess that one of his own sons, as rigorously 
and carefully brought up as the rest, yet in- 
herently bad at heart, headed the attack. 

In fact, Ley told no one of the calamity 
that had fallen upon them in their brother's 
fall save Eric and Arthur—and George later. 
He would not have mentioned it to them save 
for the need he felt of once more starting 
Stanley in a decent walk in life, and to effect 
that it was necessary to gain their co- 
operation. Bat Eric never told his wife. It 
was the first secret he kept from her, and he 
did that to save her trouble. He saw no good 
in recounting woes that she could not scatter, 
and thus Lady Sybil remained in ignorance 
of news that it might have taught her a lesson 
to learn; news that might have saved a great 


to go to any one’s rescue. Her knees shook | deal of after pain. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir was @ fair sunny day in May. Lady 
Sybil was seated in her mother’s garden at 
the Manor House, her hat lying on the seat 
at her side, and a large parasol in her hand 
shading her pretty face amd fair hair. A 

aud. down in 
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Tt vexed Lady te 
knew little about and cared almost 


less, yet somehow she Geli that-it was weomg:. 


to let them-ery. 


Lady Sybil pulled daisies to pieces. She had 
nothing to do, and that was better oceupation 
than being quite idle—at least, so she argued. 
A little interruption came in the 
her husband. some business: in 
Winoome, and came to say good-bye to her 
before staxting—he never omitted that sttem- 
tigm.. Sle lifted her face to be kissed imam 
in@ifferen? manner, that must have struc! 
Tess in fove than-he. 
“ Don’t tire darling ! "Me said. 
ised she would not, 
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what crying does them good. Expands 
iungs, and—yes, I am coming.” 

She broke off her grumbling comments in 
response to a beckon from the Countess. 

** Baxter!” exclaimed Lady Glencorn, 
excitedly, ‘‘ why do you let the child cry like 
that? There’s a pin not properly fastened 
amongst his clothes. Lady Sybil never used 
to cry like that,”’ 

‘She was a girl,” retorted Baxter, ag con- 
temptuously as she dared. 
knows boys is more difficult to please. Be- 
sides, little master have got the gripes.” 

The Countess took the infant. Young ashe 
was, she dearly loved her grandson. 

Lady Sybil had been married over two 


going to be no offspring. 

Since the happy event Lady Sybil had been 
extremely delicate, As soon as she was able 
to travel her husband had taken her to her 
mother’s. There she quickly recovered, and at 
the time of the opening of this chapter Lady 
Sybil was quite herself again. 

What had those two years brought to her? 
Was she a happy wife? If to be the dearest 
object of her husband’s heart, the most 
cherished of his treasures, was enough to fill 
her with joy, then, indeed, she had cause for 
thankfulness. 

Alas! that was not sufficient. People never 
are truly gratefal for blessings they have not 
felt the lackof. Lady Sybil took it as'a matter 
of course that she was petted and cared for 
and loved—every wife was the same, she 
supposed. 

As for returning Eric's affection, sheonly did 
it in & tame matter-of-fact way. If she loved 
him, she was quite unconecious of it; and as 
for her heart beating with passion, and her 
pulses throbbing as they had onee done for 
Stanley North, why,.she would as soon have 
thonght of flying as of feeling ‘that. 

Eric. was indulgent and forbearing and 
tender, but she did not appreciate him like 
that. He was all very well faute de mieuz. 
That was how Lady Sybil felt towards one 
whose every heart-beat throbbed for her. 

After watching her baby met at the house 
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“ No,” she-soquiessed. 

She little guessed-how differently they would 
meet. Inali-ti esti 
timent of what was abot to happen ever 


goud-bys, love!” he exid, 

on - ’ 

‘the whoie wide : “lem 

leave you this morning, beewase you 
“fom always quick” she ded. 

round the corner, and she lifted her hat from 

the seat and waved it in response; then he 


passed out of sight. 
Lady Sybil got up and walked towards the 


a@ covered-in walk like the Lovers’ Walk at 
Nest Bank—jast the shelter of a few elms far 
apart from each other. There was no seclusion 
about it, and Lady Sybil soon tired of it, and 
returned to her seat—she was weary of doing 
nothing. 

‘ Heigho! I am tired. I wonder whether 
mamma will be coming soon ? _—"” 

‘**I hope I see you well?” broke in a voice 
at that juncture that set every pulee in her 
body beating. ‘It is Lady Sybil, I am sure.” 

The young wife knew only too well who was 
addressing her. But where had he come 
from? Had the ex-captain dropped from the 
clouds ? 

It tock her a moment to recover from the 
shock. How tumultuously in her 
her heart went out to the scapegrace she alone 
knew ; but she had pride enough to be aware 
that she must stifle it. 

She rose haughtily, and throwing back her 
dainty head, said, — 

“To what am I indebted for this honour ?” 
emphasising the last word. ‘I was notaware 


He winced as she addressed him by his past 
title. He never, however, had been fit to 
it, though that he would perhaps scarcely 
have acknowledged. 

“Sybil!” he exclaimed, in a low, 
dangerously low tone, ‘why are you angry 
with me?” 

‘* Need Captain North ask?” she replied. 

But though she could be haughty, she could 
not keep back the rich colour from mantling 
her cheeks and telling their own tale. 

“Tt is I who ought to be offended. I who 
was badly treated,’’ declared Stanley, fixing 
poe in a bold stare of admiration on her 

ace 





Lady Sybil gazed at him in amazement. 
She began to think he was a most audacious 
map 


“The last time I saw you,” continued 


| Stanley, ‘I asked you to be my wife. I left 


door by the Countess with languid interest | you with that intention. The next day I 


ou in theshopping} Lady Sybil grew very agitated: 
hauling tanto 
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trees, it was more shady there ; but it was not: 


ladness | 


that Captain North was in the neighbour- | 
hood.” 


came to the house here, and asked to see you. 
Your mother@enied you to me, and I—I had 
to get off at omee; bat I sent a few loving 
lines by your maid.”’ 

* you call that epistle you sent me, 
that ins letter, a few loving lines?” de. 
manded L Bybil, exciterty. ‘The re. 
collection of iteven: 

ted 


“But what d you mean?” in 
Stanley, really imeager interest for ones. “I 
sent nothing few of the kindest words. 


I forget their exact wording now, but the 
temor of them was begging you to vemain true 
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new we welfws lie knew his 
en had been the 
work of the Countess,’ ‘She had exposed his 
| behaviour, and cast him into the depths where 
his unprincipled conduct met with its due 
reward, and he hated her for it. But with 
the keenest desire for revenge on her he yet 
saw no present means of paying her out. 
With Eric, however, it was different. Eric 
had snatched the prize from his grasp, and he 
should smart for it. 

“Tt must have been. Oh, Lady Sybil! 
I cannot tell you. Don’t you guess?” 

“Do you mean—my mother?” she asked, 
in hesitation. 
| _ Stanley North gnashed his testh. His fitful 
,dream for Lady Sybil that he termed love 
| was quite over, bat that did not reconcile him 

any more kindly to the fact that he had been 
overreach 
“ Not your mother—at least, not wholly.” 
“You talk in riddles. Please explain. 
am anxious to know. Speak out plainly, and 
don't fear. I shall not mind hearing.” 

Still he hesivated, or affected to do so. 

“Speak! "’ she said, peremptorily. 

“Tf I must, then, it was your husband. I 
guess 80. Whoclse could have benefited by 
the treachery? Who?” 

Lady Sybil’s face went deathly. She nearly 

fell. The information was a keen blow to 
her. She wondered why. She misunder- 
stood the cause for the sickness that passed 
, over her then. , 
: Stanley smiled; he saw the poison was 
working. Her anguish afforded him keen 
amusement. The ex of his face, which 
had been dark and lowering, grew pleasant. 
Like a spider gloating over the fly he has 
decoyed in his web for its ruin so was he. 

But he was calculating without his host. 

“ Eric!” she moaned. “Oh! how could 
he? Eric is so honoutable.”’ Stanley sneered. 

“ Many are what is called ‘ honourable 
until it affects their interests, then they tell 
another tale. All stratagems are fair, you 
know, in love and war.” - 

Lady Sybil raised her fair face, haggard in 
its wistfuiness. She gazed atthe man whom 
she had thought so handsome,and whose unex- 
peoted appearance had brought 80 much keen 
joy and quickened pulsation to her frame. 

That is a etrange code of honour!” she 
observed simply. 
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“People talk about things under such 
wrong names,” declared Stanley, with pas- 
sion. ‘ How easy itis forthe untried to pride 
themselves in their rectitude and ‘ honour ;' 
but we can speak differently. See how 
falsely we were parted! How vilely we were 
treated ! How can you bear it so tamely, 
Sybil? Don’t you feel indignant ?” 

‘We were shantefully separated,”’ she ad- 
mitted, a tinge of colour brightening up her 
cheek, ‘“and I~you have cause for anger; 
but——” 

She pressed her hand’to her head. She knew 
she ought to feel very full of wrath, but all 
she could realize in the numbness of her brain 
was, that she was very sorry somehow about 
Bric. This man whom she had loved so 
dearly—the sight of whom from past expe- 
rience her heart throbbed to see—his power. 
his influence, his wrongs no longer affected 
her. What did it all mean? Was her brain 
turning ? 

“We!” exclaimed Stanley, catching up the 
plaral pronoun. “You! Yes, darling! We 
both suffered threugh treachery, and we nrust 
both avengeit. No one knows the agony I 
have endured. I loved !—I love no one bat 

ou. I——” 
ar Stay ! Captain Stanley,” she said, with 
a— “i camnot listen to those words 
now! I——’ 

“ But you love me yet!” he interrupted, 
excitedly— 

“Hush ! You may not speak so to your 
brother's wife,” she said, gently. ‘I wili'be 
candid, and confess that I thought I loved you 
best, and when you came up to me just now. I 
wasovercome with emotion. Please let me have 
my say out before you interrupt me,” seeirig 
that he was dying to break in. ‘I know 
if such had been the case that I should be a 
vile bad woman, so I am placing myself at the 
worst before you; but—” 

“Oh! you love me. I know you do. I 
can read it in your faee,”’ he broke iu, tri- 
umphantly. 

He was never more out of his reckoning 
in his life. The events of the last few minutes 
had opened Lady Sybil’s eyes. Perhaps, un. 
wittingly, she had gained an insight into his 
character that revealed him ina new and very 
different light. Bat he had been wronged, 
she confessed that, and she world be patient. 

“ Allowing for the sake of supposition that 
your surmises were true, Captain North, which 
they are not, though I am very sorry for 
you—” 

“For me!’ he exclaimed; hotly. “Oh! 
you cannot deceive me. Your agitation when 
I purposely took you surprise—(a faint 
smile of dissent om her face fired him)—told 
me the truth, however'much you mry assert 
to the contrary. Why be miserable and de- 
jected? Ilove you. I~” 

He said no more, bat clasped her eaddenly 
to him, and rained kisses on her fair cheeks. 
She was totally an for the attack. 
Tearing herself away, exclaimed,— 

“Leave me. Never letme see you again | 


Go, Captain ere 

He stood rather'shstmefaced. Had he still 
& spark of sentiment for her, or was his-be- 
haviour all the outcome of one deeply-laid 
plan? He knew best himself; as. he eyed her 
ruefally, 

“Go!” sheteiterated, 

P . I have been shamefully used!” he urged, 

“Will two wrongs make a right?” she 
asked, seornfully. ‘‘If-- Ob, there is mamma 
coming! 1 will leave her toentertein you.” 

Lady Sibyl rose hastily; and crossed into 
fome fields that lay beyoud where she was 
sitting. She cowld not meet her mother in 
her perturbed spirit. 

Stanley North evidently shared the same 
sentiment, for instead of waiting to meet the 
approaching Dowager he affected not to see 

r. Crossing the he vaulted a narrow 
brook, and made round for the road. 

Lady Glencora could not help smiling. She 
had buta minute before caught sight of the 


_that, to give her daughter the protection of 
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two. He standing with his back towards her 
—Lady Sibyl with raised face. The Countess 
was too far off to catch its expression; but 
there were several circumstances in connec- 
tion with the past that told her that her 
daughter, and the sca in the North 
family ought not to be together. Various 
éclaircissements might take place that were 
better avoided, besides a renewal of sentiments 
that ought never to have taken place. Lady 
Glencorn did not doubt her daughter's prin- 
ciple, but she questioned Stanley’s very much, 
so she decided to disperse them ; or, failing 


her chaperonage. It was easier than she had 
anticipated. She smiled to find how easy. 

“TI scarcely thought Stanley would have 
had the audacity to ventare on my premises 
again,” she commented. ‘ Je voudrais savoir 
how long he has been. -He was not there when 
I called Baxter in. Sybil will soon tell me.” 


CHAPTER AiVIIi. 


Tuz Countess did not come «cross her 
daughter as soon as she expected to do. 





‘* Never mind, we must meet at luncheon,” 
she thought, comfortingly. 

Jeannette, however, appeared then, saying : 
that Lady Sybil desired to be excused. Her, 
head ached, and she was lying dowa. | 

The Countess paffed and panted upstairs. ; 
Mounting eteps took her breath. | 

‘““My dear Sybil,” she said, knocking a | 
her daughier’s door, *‘ do let me in!” H 

There was no response. ' 

‘Is your head very bad?” queried Lady 
Giencorn, uneasily. 

‘‘Tam only resting, mamma Please see 
that Iam not disturbed. When Eric comes 
home. send word for me to come down. I’ 
wish to speak to him.”’ H 

“1 will, my precious!” | 

And wondering greatly what fresh freak 
her daughter had taken into her head the 
Countess took her solitary luncheon. 

** Sybil ili!’’ exclaimed Eric, directly he; 
got home. ‘ No, don’t disturb her, poor girl! 
I will go and see what she wants me for.” j 

He went bounding up the steps three at a, 
time. i 

“Why, darling,” he inquired, auxiously, 
‘* what is the matter ?”’ | 

She:shut the door that she had. unfastened, } 
and beckoned him to a seat. Her face was: 
strangely pale. and she laid her band on her 
heart to still its agitation. He was surprised, 
but presumed someone had vexed her. 

“‘Sce,” he said, soothingly, ‘‘ here is a box, 
of French chocolates. I remembered your | 
weakness-——.”’ 

With a moue of disdain she went forward : 
and dashed his cadeauaz outcf his outstretched | 
hand. i 

I only wish I could kuock you down as | 
easily!" she said, hanghtily. i 

Her tone was very different to either its 
usual gentle or indifferent style. 

“ Sybil,” he remonstrated. 

® Sybil!” she mocked. ‘ But I did not 
ask for an interview merely to waste time in 
parleying. I sent for you, Mr. North, to say 
that we must part!” 

“Part!” he echoed, good-humouredly. 
“ Are you getting up @ farce for my eniertain- 
ment, Sybil?” 

His denseness, and worse siill his amia- 
bility, but served to anger her. 

“Ts may beacause for merriment to you 
that marriage vows falsely cemented have to 
be abruptly broken!” she said, angrily, 
* that —” 

“Sybil, what are you talking about?” he 
broke in, beginning to realise that che was 
fariously wild, yet not comprehending from 
Adum what was the matter. “My darling; 
explain!” 

“Am I not doing so?” she Gemanded, 
buskily. ‘I say in piain language that mar- 
riage vows faleely cemented——” 





“Bat what do you mean by fualrely 
cemented? And whose marriage are you 
alluding to?” 

** You ask?” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“Certainly, Sybil. What have other 
people's wedded vows to do with us?” 

* Jast so. Should I venture to resent others’ 
injuries? I am speaking of wy own.” 

‘Your injuries, Sybil! Am I dreaming ? 
For the life of me I cannot make head or tail 
of your meaning.” 

“Oh, it is a very good thing to be dense 
and blind sometimes! ” she declared, contemp- 
tuously. 

She had no doubt but that his ignorance 
was feigned. Eric began to lose his temper. 

‘* I should soon be enlightened if you would 
explain. what you are insinuating.” 

“ You were never false !’’ she fired. 

‘* Never,” he declared, vehemently. 

‘© You never won me by—lies ?” 

“Sybil!” 

His toné was stern, his attitude command. 
ing. But her eyes did not flimch. 

** Base, false man!” she cried. ‘ Would 
you add to your sin by additional false- 
hoods ?”’ 

Eric ran his hand through his hair in be- 


wilderment. 

“ Sybil,” he said, at last, ‘I fancy we are 
playing at cross purposes. Just teli me what 
my offence is. I promise you I will answer 
you truly.” 

‘*T shall not say another word. You know 
only too well what you have done. You can 
pack up your clothes and leave this house. I 
shali remaia with my mother.’ 

“ Bat,” he began, “* I——”’ 

“Ts it your pleasure to obey these com- 

! ’ 

“Sybil,” he said, in the sternest tones she 
had ever heard him use, “ let us end this farce. 
Do yeu take me for a fool that you speak as 
you huve been doing?” 

“ Not go much fool as knave it seems,’’ she 
replied, making for the door. 

He was before her. 

‘*Not a step outside this room do you stir 
until you condescend to explain what your 
strange behaviour means!” 

She looked contumacious. He was not to 
be trifled with, however, and she scon recog- 
nised that; so she tossed her head, and, with 
an uumirthful laugb, eaid,” 

“ As itipleages you to listen to a list of your 
peccadilioes I will simply mention the princi- 
pal baseness lam complaining of. You won 
me from your brother by a——”’ 

“ Won you from my brother!” he barst in 
furiously. ‘“ What brother? Good heavens! 


| may eyes are being opened with a vengeance |!” 


* Don't pretend it is news to you,” declared 

y Sybil, in as great excitement almost as 

her husband. “You knew I loved Stanley ! 
You——” 

* Sybil, poor girl, you loved Stanley? then, 


' indeed, you ought to be thankful for the fate 


I spared you from!” exclaimed Eric. ‘ But 
I never——” 

“It is useless your protesting that you were 
unaware of the facts of the case,” suid Lady 


: Sybil, abgrily. 


‘*T swear this is the first I ever heard of 
that oshappy attachment.’ 

She laughed incredulously. ; 

“Tell that to the Gaths,” she derided. 
‘* You never forged a letter to me from Stanley, 
pretending to give me my release. You never 
separated us by your subterfuges and falee- 
hoods! You——” 

She broke down from passion. 

“Go on,” he ssid, fulding his arms, and 
regardiny her with flashing eyes. “ Whatelse 
did I do?” 

“ You—you-—- What more is it necessary 
to mention?” she said it with a sudden catch 
in her breath. “Have I not told you 
enovzh?” 

‘* Far more than sufficient, Heaven knows!"’ 

He did not speak irreverently, but the 
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weight of his woe was bound to find expres- 
, 810n. 

“Then you will go?” she queried. ‘‘ You 
will leave me? I could never live with you 
aguin as your wife—-I could not respect you!” 

She waited for a reply, but none came. 

‘* It would be somuch better for you to take 
the initiative than it would for me to do so,” 
she urged. 

‘“‘ Certainly,’ he acceded. 

‘* Then you will go?” 

He looked at her. 

“Yes; I will go, Make yourself easy ; my 
peccadilloes shall never trouble you again.” 

He looked at the cold, haughty face of the 
one he had ever been all goodness to; gazed 
again, sighed, and was gone. 

The instant the door was closed behind her 
husband Lady Sybil’s head went down into 
her two hands in the abandonment of grief. 

** To think he could have behaved so falsely!” 
she sobbed. ‘I would not have believed it of 
him if I had not known it to betrue. His 
manuer, too, for a time, seemed the personifi- 
cation of innocence ; really, for half a moment, 
once I be to think that there might be a 
mistake, but, with all the sin of it, he never 
denied it. I must never see him again, or I 
should be forgiving him, because, oh! because 
I have found it all out at last—I love him! I 
love him! He has wooed me so patiently and 
80 forbearingly, that at last he has got my 
heart! I might never have known it only for 
Stanley. Now I must go and tell mamma all 
about it. She'll be on Eric’s side, of course!” 

Lady Sybil stooped and picked up some of 
the French chololate creams that her kind 
husband had brought her. She wished then 
that she had received them more graciously ; 
some she put away, two she put in her mouth. 

On going down to break the news of her 
separation from her husband she could not 
find her mother. 

‘* The Countess has gone out, my lady, and 
taken nurse and baby with her in the carriage,” 
announced a servant. 

“Then I'll go out, too,” commented Lady 
Sybil; “I shall be stifled if I stay in this 
house any longer. I never had such difficulty 
in breathing!” 

She saw the dog-cart drive up to the front 
door, and Eric’s portmanteau placed in it. 
He looked up at her window, perhaps half 
hoping to catch a last glimpse of her, but she 
drew back. 

** To the Wincome Station,’’ he said, taking 
his seat by the coachman. ‘ Sharp, Bent, or 
we ehall lose the 4.20 train.” 

Then, as he drove off quickly, Lady Sybil 
realised that her husband was gone from her. 

“But I won't give way properly until to- 
night,” she commented, “ or le will be 
remarking my red eyes. I shall have plenty 
of time to grieve in; I have gota long, desolate 
life before me.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ir would have taken ropes to have dragged 
Lady Sybil to Nest Bank when she started 
out from the Manor. Of all people in the 
world that she most desired to avoid at that 
inauspicious time was any of the Norths. 
They would have to be told everything 
eventually, but Lady Sybil preferred for it to 
be broken in a different manner to her going 
and braving it out defiantly. 

_In her heart she thought she was doing 
right, and that no other course of retaliation 
was open to her, though it cost her dear; and 
— she had a half hope that some of the 

orth family might agree with her on Stanley’s 
account, yet she had no desire to face them 
straight off; nevertheless, so it was to be. 

In taking the opposite road to Nest Bank 
Lady — did just the thing she had wished 
to avoid. She came face to face with Ruth, 
Ley, and Mrs. George North. True, she 
might have turned when about a couple of 
yards in front of them, or bolted —— & 
five-barred gate, but to do so would have 





pronounced her guilty at once; so, awkward 
as it was, she stood her ground. 

* Ont alone!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Arthur, who 
looked upon Lady Sybil, guarded as she was 
by a loving mother and devoted husband, as 
the best cherished plant in existence, ‘ Well, 
wonders will never cease! "’ 

“ Perhaps loneliness is a treat sometimes,” 
suggested Ruth, who had quite taken her 
proper position in the family long since as 
Ley's wife. ‘I know I like to slip away from 
my youngsters, Gwynned and Nest. How is 
baby Lionel ?’”’ 

‘““He seems cross,” replicd Lady Sybil, 
wondering how she could slip away. 

‘‘Babies seem naturally fretful,” laughed 
Mrs. Arthur, who had none. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” dissented Rutb. 
“They require attention. I daresay, Sybil, 
you have left your husband nursing.” 

‘Indeed, no!” rejoined Lady Sybil, stiffly. 
‘“‘ Baxter is in the carriage with him. Mamma 
nearly always takes him out.” 

Ruth rather marvelled at the hauteur of 
Lady Sybil’s reply. Usually she was so 
gentle. Thinking that the subject might be 
uncongenial, she changed it. 

“Have you heard the latest news about 
Stanley ?”’ she asked. 

Lady Sybil was interested directly. 

‘What is it!" she asked, eagerly. 

“Tell her, Ley,” said Ruth, looking at her 
husband and laughing. 

‘Why, Syb, it is very good news,” spoke 
up Leyland ; “ he is going to turn and become 
a respectable member of society at last. 
Never too late to mend, eh!”’ 

That speech was enigmatical to Lady Sybil. 
She looked her surprise. Although she knew 
he had sold out of the army, she was in 
ignorance of his various escapades, save that 
one terrible blot on his life which her mother 
had related before her marriage for the pur- 
pose of setting her against him, but which 
she did not credit. She supposed Ley alluded 
however to that. 

‘“‘ What is the news?” she asked. 


“I wonder Eric did not tell you; he was 
full of it on his way home. You remember 
his old lady-love, Lady Judith Penrhyn—the 
—one who wanted him.” 

Lady Sybil bowed her head, she sould not 
speak for the conflicting emotions that were 
stirring her. 

‘Stanley has got engaged to her.” 

“When?” asked Lady Sybil, in a forced 
tone. 

“* Yesterday afternoon.” 

Yesterday afternoon, and only that morn- 
ing he had dared to make love to her; to tell 
her that he never had, never could care for 
another as he did for her!” 

Things swam before her, but she only 


said,— 
‘* It is to be hoped they will be happy.” 
Her tone was bitterly sarcastic. Rath took 
it that Lady Sybil understood the situation 


as they did. 

‘‘There is very little chance, is there?” 
she said, taking y Sybil’s arm for a chat, 
and leading the way. “I pity her, don’t 
you?” 

‘Oh, I do not know!” was the reply, given 
in a spirit of opposition. “I should say there 
is much of a muchness. She is no great 
shakes.” 

“No, but think of his ill-doings; think——” 

“I never altogether believed that,” declared 
Lady Sybil, scarcely knowing what she said 
in the thoughts that were surging her brain 


as to whether she need have fre the length 


of parting from her husband for the sake of 
one who was evidently worthless, even if her 
husband had deceived her. 

‘* Not believe it!’ exclaimed Ruth, energeti- 
cally, and stopping in her excitement so that 
the others went before her; “ but I can swear 
to it, Why Ley was attacked by him and 
received that wound which left the great scar 
on his temple. Besides the fright and alarm 
nearly killed me.” 


4 





** What are you speaking about?”’ queried 
Lady Sybil, forgetting her sorrow in curiosity, 

“ Stanley’s attempt to rob the house; his 
assorting with thieves and scamps; his——” 

“ Did—Stanley—do—that? Is—it——?"” 

‘* Ig it possible you never heard! ” exclaimed 
Rath, in astonishment. ‘* Has Eric never told 
you? Perhaps he does not wish you—how- 
ever, now that that is a thing of the ‘past, 
there can be no harm in telling. The Squire, 
of course, is in ignorance. He knows that 
Stanley had got very low in his money affairs, 
because he helped to recoup his fortunes ; but 
as for the affairs of that night, they are a 
hidden page to him.” 

Then Ruth recounted all that has been 
already told, and Lady Sybil listened in horror 
to a tale that made her, in her innocence of 
the world’s iniquities, look upon Stanley as a 
fiend. And that was the man she had once 
loved with all the ardour of her heart. That 
was the man whom she resented so bitterly 
being separated from. 

‘Of course, we must remember that Stan- 
ley had not a farthing in his possession at the 
time,” continued Ruth, ‘and that he jwas 
apeving : yet I never can forget that he would 
sooner have killed Ley than have been caught 
if Prince, whom I had loosed, had not sprang 
on Stanley and prevented him. Prince, dear 
dog, never interfered between the brothers, 
thinking, we supposed at first, that they were 
in fun; but when Ley was getting the worst 
of it then he flew to his rescue.” 

** Bat about you was the worst!” exclaimed 
Lady Sybil. ‘Could any man be such a 
monster as to wish to ran off with —?” 
She stopped in sudden recollection. ‘ Was 
not her case analogous? She was ‘his 
brother's wife,’.and would ke not have stolen 
her, though, in a more barefaced and shame- 
less way, inasmuch as she would have been 
privy to the arrangement?” 

“ Oh, Rath!” she exclaimed, clutching her 
sister-in-law’s arm, ‘‘are all the Norths un- 
principled?” 

Mrs. Leyland North thought for a moment 
that her communication had been too abrupt. 
It had evidently turned Lady Sybil’s brain. 

“Sybil!” she exclaimed, in amazement, 
“‘ you ask that question with such a husband 
as you have got, and mine is scarcely less 
good | I am astonished at you!” 

‘‘ Turn back with me,” pleaded Lady Sybil, 
hysterically, “andI will explain. Oh, Ruth! 
I am beside myself with woe. I never knew 
until to day how dearly I love Eric, and just 
as I make the discovery he is lost to me alto- 
gether. I will tell you all in a few minutes.” 

Rath listened in breathless astonishment 
to her sister-in-law’s distress. 

‘* You believed that against Eric!” she ex- 
claimed, when Lady Sybil stopped. ‘‘ How 
could you? I do not think I should have har- 
Pomc such a suspicion for a moment.” 

“ But you knew Stanley’s character better.” 

“I ought not to have had more faith, 
though, in Eric’s honour,” was the significant 


ply. 

“Perhaps, too, under the circumstances, 
there was palliation—for Eric's behaviour.” 

“Eric never wrote the letter,” declared 
Rath, positively. ‘ He is one of the Chevalier 
Bayard type, sars peur et sans reproche, that I 
am reading with Ley about.” 

* But who could, then, unless it was mam- 
ma ?”’ deliberated Lady Sybil. 

‘* Ah ! it would doubtless be the Countess,” 
acquiesced Ruth warmly. “ She was strongly 
opposed to Stanley. She could not set you . 
against him, so she took what seemed to her & 
justifiable course; and now, Sybil, you ought 
to go and thank her for it. 

“I will, but Eric! what can I do about 
him? He will never, never forgive me, eveD 
if—if I was wrong—he—” ¥ % 

“ Oh, Eric will be back before nightfall! 
asserted Ruth. . 

* Not he. I was so dreadfal to him. I 
spurned him. I would not listen to a word. 
Oh, Ruth, help me!” 

“I tell you what !" exclaimed Ruth, in bot 
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partisanship, “if Eric does not return to-night 
Ley shall go after him to-morrow.” 

“ Bat we don’t know where he is!” 

«“ We will find ont, Never fear; we will 
get him back by this time to-morrow.” 

“ Qh, do—do !”” exclaimed Lady Sybil, ex- 
citedly. “Even if he did write that letter I 
can forgive him; bat—” 

“He never did write it,” declared Ruth again, 
atrennously. ‘I will take my oath on that.” 


CHAPTER XIX, 


In less than an hour later a warm inter- 
view was going on between the Countess of 
Glencorn and her daughter. 

“ You confess, Sybil, that with no greater 
warrant than the word of that scamp that you 
accused your husband of cruelty and base- 
ness,” said Lady Glencorn. 

“TI did!" sobbed Lady Sybil. 

‘A husband whose uniform kindness and 
steadfast devotion have been unparalleled.” 

“ But, mamma ! remember I did not know 
that you would—would —” 

“No! you could not be sure that I could 
be unprincipled enough to descend to a deceit 
to part you from an utter scoundrel.’ 

“ You did evil that good might come!” 

“Idid. If separating you by any means 
from Stanley could be evil. I but used his 
weapons against himself. He was fond of de- 
claring that all stratagem was fair in love or 


war.” 

Lady Sybil started. 

2 aa you have heard him use that argu- 
ment.” 

“ But, Sybil, do not let ua waste time in 
discuesing the pros and cons. Write to your 
husband and recall him. Apologize for your 
treatment of him, and—” 

‘Oh, mamma, I do not know where he has 
gone!” cried Lady Sybil. 

“ You don't know!” reiterated the Coun- 
tess in dismay, “ then you have done for your- 
self.. You have forfeited the best husband in 
Christendom.” 

_ “Thave!” assented Lady Sybil, bursting 
prea 09g ‘Oh, he was good to me, mam. 
ma ” 

“ Don’t keep saying so? Was I not cognisant 
of the fact, when I lowered myself to get him 
for you? And of this one thing be assured, 
Sybil, that if I had not separated you from 
Stanley North he would have relinquished 
you, in all probability, himself —— unless, and, 
this is a consideration, he set too great a store 
on your money.” 

“Don’t mamma! don’t mention that man’s 
name to me.” 

“My dear, I !—come in!” she broke off 
abraptly. Jeanette entered. 

“My lady, the master left this note for you 
on his dressing-table. Markham has but just 
found it.” 

‘ Lady Sybil seized the missive, and tore it 
pen. 


Jeanette could not help remarking the eager- 
tess ag she turned to leave the room. 


‘My Mucu-Lovep Wirz,” (read Sybil), 

‘When you receive this I shall have 
left you for ever. I little thought it would 
come to this, for I have loved you always with 
the utmost devotion, and shall do so until my 
dying day. This affection, however, has not, 
it seems, been reciprocal, and whilst I was 
loading you with tenderness your heart was 
bestowed elsewhere. The discovery is a bitter 
blow to me—nothing but incessant travelling 
can help me to bear it. What you meant 
about my unprincipled behaviour I know not. 
I never did anything to separate you and 
Stanley. How could I when I had ro know- 
ledge that you cared for him? Moreover, 
dearly as I loved you, I would never have mar. 
ried you had I been aware that your heart 
was not wholly mine. I used to wonder at 
your manner when we were first united. All 


is explained now. Good-bye, darling! May 
you always be happy, is the sincerest wish of 
your affectionate husband, ‘“‘ ERIC. 


“P.S.—I propose starting from Hall to- 
night on a tour into Norway.” 

“He has gone! gone!” sobbed Lady Sybil, 
throwing herself on the ground, 

The Countess snatched the note up and 
perused it. Ringing the bell, she said,— 

‘‘ Tell James to fly for Mr. Leyland North. 
I want him here instantly.” 

That command roused Lady Sybil. 

‘“‘T will run myself !’’ she exclaimed, seizing 
an anti-macassar for her shoulders. 

The Countess did not attempt to stop her; 
she knew action was the best remedy for such 
grief as her daughter was experiencing. 

‘I only hope we may not be too late,” she 
thought. ‘Hereisa pretty kettle of fish, and 
Iam partly to blame! not that I regret my 
behaviour, but I ought to have confessed to 
my share in the matter. Sybil ought to have 
been told; yet I never could make out whether 
she really cared for him. That is settled, at 
any rate; I only wish we were as sure of 
getting Eric back.” 

When Leyland was started on his delicate 
mission there was nothing to be done but 
wait. 

Lady Sybil was so overwhelmed with grief 
that no one tkought of blaming her for her 
conduct, though everyone wondered that she 
could doubt her husband. 

Stanley, who was staying at Nest Bank in 
high feather at the respectability and position 
his engagement with Lady Judith had restored 
to him, sneered at Lady Sybil’s fears. 

“She always was a foolish, weak-minded 
creature,” he averred. 

‘She might be where yot. were concerned,” 
retorted Ruth, who never could bring herself 
to think well of her husband's brother, though 
she tried hard. 

Forgiving was not the same as forgetting, 
and, perhaps, though she knew it not, she 
scarcely even did the former. 

“Umph!” declared the conceited fellow, 
stroking his moustache complacently, ‘‘ Sybil 
always was fond of me; but, dear, dear, so are 
all the fair creatures. I am quite a slave to 
them.” 

It was on the tip of Ruth's tongue to 
vehemently deny that she shared such senti- 
ments, when Mrs. George North wisely put in 
her spoke, and saved a disagreement. 

** I suppose it is settled that you return to 
the army?” she said. 

“‘ Decidedly ; but not into my old regiment.” 

‘‘Where, then?’’ demanded the Squire, 
throwing down his paper. ‘‘ Won't they have 
you back?” 

“T should er & commission in the Horse 
Guards,” said Stanley, ignoring the latter part 
of his father’s query. ‘ Fine men of my type 
are at a premium.” 

“ You certainly have height,” assented the 
Squire. 

Stanley North winced. He was not generally 
thin-skinned, but he took exception to that 
speech. It implied that he had nothing 
besides; yet the Squire had been guileless of 
intending any sarcasm. 

‘“‘ Height, and shortly a titled wife,” he ob- 
served, with a sneer. 

Squire North did not set the same value on 
a title that he had oncedone. Lady Sybil had 
not brought any greater power or happiness to 
his home that he could see than had Ruth, 
the lowly-born, who was mistress of his house 
and his prime favourite. As for her children, 
Gwynned and Nest, they were his pride and 
delight, much nicer than the one. baby 
Lionel or shy Hilda, the joy of the George 
North’s household, 

* One title in the family would have done,” 
he declared, “especially if it gives a wife 
power to cast off her husband as Lady Sybil 
has cast off my heir.” 

‘‘ Eric was soft, or he would have kept the 
whip hand over her better—as I shall do over 





Judith,” laughed Stanley. 


The Squire sighed. 

‘Well, you each know your own affairs, and 
I daresay Sybil is miserable enough now.’’ To 
which they all assented. 

Truly Lady Sybil was miserable enough. 
No comfort could she find—not a particle, 
turn which way she might. But she bore her 
sorrow best alone. Pity, sympathy, she flew 
from it. Her dear, good husband was gone, and 
all—all through her fault! She was too severe 
on herself then, though she did right to blame 
herself for the way she had despatched him, 

Darkness, when it came, brought no relief. 
She never closed her eyes throughout the long, 
long night. 

When the day dawned that was to bring her 
happiness, or else that was to redouble her 
misery, she rose and bathed her face and 


essed, 

Leyland could not be back much before 
eleven, and between then and rising seemed an 
interminable age. She spent her time in con- 
jecturing what was to beherfate. She thongs 
she was prepared for both possibilities; whilst, 
in reality, she never glanced at the probability 
of Eric’s not coming back. 

The Countess, too, helped her to keep up 
that opinion. Seeing at breakfast time the 
ravages that one night’s grief had made, she 
did her best to cheer her daughter. 

‘““A short time, and we shall have the 
travellers here,’ declared the Countess, 
cheerily. “Then we will all be happy to- 
gether.” 

“And, mamma, you might have kidneys 
ready for Eri « ’'spoke up Lady Sybil. ‘ He 
likes them so, and he is sure to have scarcely 
tasted a bit since he left.” 

That was the first time Lady Sybil had 
ever remarked on a liking of her husband's. 
Hitherto she had always been too indifferent 
on the point, seemingly, to notice. 

The Countess, as the time drew near, grew 
very flurried. Suppose Leyland should be 
too late, or, worse still, suppose Eric was to 
mount the high horse as your conscientious 
men do sometimes, and @ecline to return, it 
would kill—yes, she felt sure it would kill 
her sensitive daughter. 

And what Lady Glencorn dreaded came to 
pass. Leyland returned alone. She was on 
the look-out. But Lady Sybil was before her. 
A loud scream apprised Lady Glencorn of the 
fact. She rushed into the hall to find Lady 
Sybil falling fainting at Leyland’s feet. 

“I was too late,’’ he said, hurriedly; ‘‘ the 
Fairy Queen had been gone an hour before I 
reached Hull.’’ 

Lady Sybil revived as they carried her into 
the air, and placed her on the same seat 
where her husband only the previous day had 
taken such a tender leave of her before going 
on business into Wincome. 

Did it all return to her? Large tears fell 
from the blue wistful eyes and splashed down 
on her pale cheeks. 

‘*‘ You see, Sybil,’’ said Leyland, soothingly, 
‘it is only a little extra delay, I shall follow 
him directly, and-———” 

‘* He will never come back,’’ declared Lady 
Sybil, in a strangely compressed tone. 

‘Of course he will,” laughed the Countess, 
uneasily. ‘His love is all yours, he tells you 
so; he will only too gladly return when he 
learns how anxious you are for him.” 

‘‘ He will never return, I feel it. I know it 
was the reply. He is too proud. Moreover, 
who knows but what there might be an acci- 
dent. I shall not see him again. I have an 
inward conviction. A long life of expiation 
lies before me. But please leave me alone! 
I would prefer to remain quiet.” 

She bore her trouble so undemonstratively 
that they fancied she was going to be braver 
than they had expected. Instead of which, 
directly they left her Lady Sybil fainted off 
again. Perhaps her unrest of the previous 
night bad predisposed her. 

One entering the Manor House some ten 
minutes later saw her lying there, and 
hastened to her side. 

Lady Sybil was coming round then. But 
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she lay with closed eyes in a half:congcious 
state. ; 
“My darling!” whispered a voice in. her 
ear. 

Lad 
blissfa 
herself. 

“ Sybil, my.own! can you forgive?” 

‘‘Eric—Eric !"” she uttered, in a low tone. 

“Are you asleep? Speak, darling!” 

Lady Sybil jumped-up wide awake, and 
fully restored to consciousness then. Waked 
to find her husband bending over her.. But 
she could not believe-it. Eric bad steamed 
away in the Fairy Queen. This was his 
gbost. He had died, and his-spirit alone was 
with her. 

“I was very wrong, very wrong Eric,” she 
moaned, “I judged you too.hardly. Oht let 
me join you! a 

rther speech was. stopped. She was 
clasped to her husbend’s arm. ‘There was 
nothing wraith-like about him. He was very 
substantial and unghost. like. 

“Ts it really you, Bric?” she demanied, 
suddenly becoming aware that it was verily 
ber husband back in the flesh. “Bat how?” 
clinging to him, ‘“have-you come? Oh, Eric! 
Tam so glad. You will forgive me?” 

A shower of ‘Bisses on the fair, sweet face 
= — 

“But did you not go in the Fai een?” 
she reiterated. . ths 

‘No, dear wife! I could not leave without 
enother attempt;to set. straight. what.seemed 
a very crooked matter. Can you not love me, 
dear, and forget Stan—— ”’ 

“ Hush !’’ she said, laying her hand over 
her huaband’s month, and nestling closer to 
him. ‘Do not mention that name—it reminds 
me of my foolish wickedness. It .recalls my 
egregious blunder. I was blind, Eric, my_love 
—blind. You. are my sweetheart, and you 
alone. 
came back.” 

“SoamI!” he anewered with a sigh of 
ineffable content. ‘This.is better than I ex- 

cted. I was or live with you, even 
if you could not care me. .I was anxious 
to be by your side if only on sufferance, I 
could not live away from.you,. Sybil.” 

g ‘ Neither could I from. you!” she confeased. 

* Eric, Eric! can it be ?”. shouted, Ley- 
land's voice. 

A- minute later he and the Countess came 


up. 

“ Erie!” they both exclaimed, “ How did 
you get here?” 

‘ Walked from the .statien in your wake, 
Ley !” answered Eric, happily. ‘“ We must 
have travelled by the same.train. But I never 
saw you until we got out at Leyton. Ishouted 
to you, but you seemed jn ‘such a hurry, and 
mightily deaf, and you—” 

‘* Then you did not goin the Fairy Queen?’ 

* Bearcely, or I should hardly have. been 
here now. I repented of my step before I 
reaghed Wi 


Sybil thought it was but part of,a 
dream, and did not strive to rouse 


Wincambe, but my temper urged me > 


on. However, when T had paid my passage I 
felt I conld not go without = i f= more 
whether Sybil could not be ed en to try 
oni No need 40 try 1” she interposed 

“Noa ” she in A 

“ Sol saumae and ——” 

“And you need not follow: Eric now to 
Hull,” said the Countess, 

ae TI need not. All is wall that ends 
we Ned 


“It is I who ought to say that!” spoke up 
the Countess, ‘I tcok, perbane, an unwarrant- 
able interference in Erio’s affair-——” 

“* Which he forgives heartily,” ended Erio. 
“T think now I have got to the conclusion of my 
long, long wooing, and—I am glad. Atlast my 
wife loves me; bnt we must not forget that 
had it not been for your timely assistance, 
dear Countess, that I. might never have heen 
listened to at all——” 

“ Still!” she began ——— 

“Not another word,” interrupted Lady 
Sybil, shyly. “I join my thanks to Erio’s. I 


-gea. Show me the 





never could have been so ‘happy with any 
one as [ have been, and shall ‘be, with him. 
From to-day our real married life begins.’ 

“You do not regret losing a place in the 
London season, Sybil!” said her hasband, 
“ because—”’ 

“ The one that we spens there: together was, 
sufficient for me,” ske dectared ; “ but ifdaty 
requires that we:should return fora short time 
haa Sp Drm do. 80. But ‘all I wish' for 
now is your compgnionshiry .’ 

‘ Thanks, sweet wife! he said, kissing her 
fondly; and thus happily, after various storm 3, 
ends ‘Phe Heir’s Wooing.” 


fra END.] 








THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
—-o— 
CHAPTER XLV.—(continuad,) 


‘Tr may comfort you, my darling,” Sir 
Richard said, gently, ‘‘to know that towarda 
the Inst Lady Red woode believed that she had 
greatly wronged you. ‘She withdrew her ap- 
position to our marriage. She was even pre- 

to receive you with leve and 
and possibly te acknowledge-you as-her child.” 

‘*That is the reason why they killed ‘her !’* 
said Hellice, moaning. 

“ No home remains to:you but mine, Hellice. 
You have enemies— Mr. Anebester, Cecile, Mr. 
Forsythe, and Renee. Give me-the right ofa 
hneband to protect:yon. Let‘thieold minister 
unite ne——” 

‘*No, Richard. Let us not talk of marriage 


_in thie honr. My mother is dead. I- know 
! she was my mother ! 
} in my heart ceases, I cannot think of marriage. 
Ob! how thankful I am that you 


Do not urge me, dearest Richard, but-give me 
time ‘to mourn for the dead. Take me asvay 
from here at once. Is it‘farfrom here to the 
spot where she was—was drowned ?”’ 

“Phat was in England. “This iis Scotland. 
Tt. sa perhaps seventy miles distant—pos- 

“Pake me there !”’ the girl. “ Let 
me look at the spot where she lies beneath the 
places where she last 


iviqnity | 
took place. You will not deny me. Richard?’* 


The Baronet had no thought of denying her 
request. With true and noble generodity he 
forebore to urge the desired marziege. He 


| knew ‘that she had thought on}y for her ‘lost 


friend. Her heart was fall of grief and 
mourning. Tt would seem to her:sacrilege to 
think of marriage now. 

“You shall go to the spot where Lady Red- 
-weode ‘)” he declared. I have been 
there. have seen the Pool in which she 
sleeps—the house where she slept. the :night 


‘before her death. I will take you to’ Sea 


View, Hellice. My home must be yours, if I 
abanden it myself. It will be even more.con- 
venient than otherwise to leave this place by 
water. We might be waylaid in proceéding to 
the station by Mr. Anchester and : his men, 
but if we leave to-night in a ‘boat we may 
elude him.” 
e matter was thus settled. 

Assoon as Hellice bad cher \calm- 
ocelot left to herrelf, the 
Baronet walked down to the hamlet, having 
noticed the arrival of a coupleof fishing-boass. 
"The better one he hired for the intended 
jou sti 
fit os 


"s occnpaney. einen 
start at tfall, providing the owas 


Until thie awful pain her 


exeeliant spirits over ‘the extravagant re- 
muneration, promised them. P 
“Naething ean beat she \duld Aikie,’” 
said the owner of the. sloop, proudly. “1 
reckon we're in for some:kind 0’ a-screpe, Billy, 
for Laead seme chaps down by she bey aearest 
th’ Reokery two hours ago, when I 
Tom’s smack, you know; an’ I t 
meant.us mischief. Let ‘em do their worst. 
Td like:the chance 0’ doin’ suthin*in return 
for my big pay, that's all!” ‘ 
As he concluded, the sails were shaken out, 
and the boat went skimming over the waters. 


eT 


GHAPTER XLVI. 


That fortune still must be with ill maintain’d, 

Which at the. first with/apy-ill is gain’. 
—Lord Brook. 

Wu Lady Bellwoode and Hellice wore 


undergoingsuch paiafal - ey, en 
all was brightness. and joy at ‘Redwoode 


The wieked sohemens were ptogpering. 
Cecile had entered upon, her heritage. as the 
saped linc penpeter anime gorse 

i ikea. young queen, but no queen co 
have cuccessially rinelied. ber ‘in. haughtiness, 
supercilionsmess, and imperiousaesa. 

. Forsythe:npheld ker sway, delighted to 
share her power and hononrs, and to pessess 
at Jast analmost limitless purse. 

The servants aed tenants had learned the 
difference between the gentle, ing 
Lady Redwoode, whose purse and heart had 
ever been open to their wants and needa, end 
this unworthy suceassor, whose fires step had 
been to raise rente and depress wages, 
even to read the hamble. petition, with which 
ts atgeve to soften ber hard. 


ens. 
There had been other:changes at Redwoode. 
Renee, the -Hindeo, ayab, Row sat all day 
long in the family or etate. ts of the 
t 


silk with fashioneble train, with 
turbans, gorgeous in colouring, 
j cof: vedue |: i 


his special i tox 
that rebels against Renee’s suthority were to 
be dismissed without: mercy. : 
The household had been thus .remodelled, 
, but there still remained a “ Mordenai at the 
gate” in the person of Mr. Kenneth, theaatate 
old lawyer, the faithful single-heerted friend 
ef lbady the sincere and uncom- 





Fepreach, 
to keep him at Red 1 
settlement of the Baroness's affairs, bat his 
‘presence and his were,now no longer 
needed. 


glance 
Ww 


ating that it should be rendered , Red woode 


favourable, and then returned to the manse to | tory 


inform Hellice of his pre 
the 


At nightfall the young couple and Mr. 
Hanghton took an affectionate leave of Mr. 
and Mrs, Locke, and went downto the sloop. 
The wind was favourable, the night was bright 
with starlight, and the two boatmen were in 
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cloud. Her golden hair was filleted with a 
narrow black ribbon which fell .over her 
shoulder in streaming eda, Tn-one hand she 
held carelessly a dainty cambria handkerchief, 
the larger shaxe of which was comprised in a 
mourning border. 

She wore her.sombre attire with something 
ef coquettishness, Knewiog bow well it set off 
her bionde beauty. There was zo shadow of 
grief on her fair face. 

Alone with her buevand, who kaew her so 
well, wha& need was there of the mockery of 
sorrow? She looked complacent, saticfied, 
jubilant. 

Mr. Forsyth reclined carelessly near. her 
npon & velvet conch, attired also in mourning. 
Tne summit of his hopes and echemes had 
been attained. Hewas master of Redwoode 
at last. And yet he was not altogether happy. 
The lady of Redwoode had been his friend, 
his almost mother. Howihad he repaid ber 
kindness and love? 

The memory of the hopr ia which be: had 
atruck ber hand from the optarned baad, to 
which she had sought to oling, had not 
deserted him for a single waking .instent. 
The guilt of murder and ingratitude hung like 
a pall over him even in his greatest. triumph 
and jubilance. He might seem happy, but he 
was & haunted man. 

“Well, Cecile,” he said, half-enviously, 
‘‘how satisfied and pleased yeu look! Yeur 
face shows not the faintest trace of care——” 

“ Why should it?” interrupted the young 
bride, with a carelessness he envied. ‘‘ Yon 


are actually morbid, Andrew. Would jon : 


wish matters as they were on the day of our 
marriage?” 

Mr. Forsyth answered shudderingly in the 
negative. 

“Our wffsira have established themselves 
upon a comfortable basis,’’ continned Cecile, 
trifling with ker marriage ring. ‘“ Poor 
mamma’s affairs ere all cleared up. Mr. Ken- 
neth finished yesterday——’' 

“Yes, and when he handed :me the last 
papers and accounts last evening,” interposed 
Mr. — with flashirg face, “he spoke 
bitterly of our‘ indecent haste’.in the matter. 
Those were his very words.’’ 

Indeed |” commented Cecile, composedly. 
‘Mr. Kenneth forgets his position, I'think. I 
do not like him, Andrew. You must send 
him away this very Bs L will not have him: 
in the houselonger. ‘ Indecent:haste!’ What 
is he that he should presume to comment upon 


the affairs or movements of people like us?” - 


“Oh, ‘a cat may look ata king.’ you know,” 
responded Mr. Forsyth. ‘ Kenneth has: been 
Lady Redwoode’s adviser for years. He was 
the Baron’s most confidential nonnsellor. ‘He 
knows all the family seorets, if there be any. 
He is @ scholar end gentleman. HH he had 
not been, he would never have been in such 
bigh favour at Redwoode. Bat you sre 
right. He mnst go. I haven't forgiven 
him his prosy admonitions te:reform, in the 
old days when my uncle wasliving. I shall 
be glad when he ia gone,” 

“Dismiss him immoediately;” said Cecile. 
‘T cannot bear to meet his keen, sharp glances. 
He seems to me to suspect .somesthing—”’ 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Mr. Forsythe, 
touching a be that hung: beside him. 
‘‘ What an absurd fancy. Don't get cowardly 
now, Cecile, after having been the moving 
spirit thronghout the entire affair |” 

Mrs, Forsythe made no. re ; a hall- 
porter entering at that moment in anawer to 
Sammons, Mr. Forsythe gave him a message 
requesting the presence of Mr. Kenneth in the 
drawing-room, and the man departed on his 
errand, 

A’ few moments elapeed, aed Mr. Kenneth 
made his ate cermer 

_He wasialso dreseed in deep mourning, but 
his sombre garments seemed in keeping with 
his thonghts. He was very sad, and had the 
look ef one upon whom a heavy blow has 
fallen a 
His face hed Inst ita rosiness and was 
of preternatural length, His. dorehead -had 


| peed be, for evidence. And if there be a 


‘Rained many wrinkles, and deep lines had | 
been treced about the down-drawa month. | 
His eyelids were heavy, red, and swollen with | 
much weeping, and his eyes bad a strangely | 
suspicious expression ag he looked. from oxe to | 
the other of the young people. 

“You sent for me?” be said, folding his | 
arms,and apeaking with dignity. i 

“TL did,’ seplied Forsythe. “I merely | 
wished to say, Mr. Kenneth—bat be sexted. 
We ean talk e¢,oar leisure.” 

“ Thank you, I..prefer standing,” said the 
oldilawyer. “And, Mr. Forsythe. permit me 
to snticipate your communication. I have 
decided to.leave Redwoode. It will be. impos- 
sible for me to remain longer in your service.’’ 

“ Inst what I was about to say,” setarned 
Mr. Fersythe, in surprise. ‘1 am glad we 
think alike on the subject, Kenneth. Lady 
Red.qoode’s bneiness is now in sach shape that 
it will gatale itself. Ishall he. my own chief 
adviser. You bed better go to Holly Bank, 
and your very liberal pension, left you by my 
late uncle, Lord Redwoode, will of oconrae be 
eontinned to yen. I trust that the matter is 
agneesbly settled.” 

Thelawyer’s brews contracted end darkened. 
He paid no heedsto what Mr. Foreythe bad 
said, but responded, in a harsh, trondled 
voice, — 

‘* Before I go, J must be permitted to un- 
burden my mind with some freedom. I. wil 
not. remark upon the singular end ill-timed 
jabilance of yourself and your wife. I will 
not remark upon the overbearing manner of 
Mrs. FPereythe in-her late mother’s home. 
Butt will. say thatithis greetiness to possess 
Lady Redwoode’s property befere her body 
has fonnd a resting-place is to me simply 
appalling. I cannot aonceive that a daughter 
so tenderly loved as Miss Cecile was couldact 
with ench heartlesness. The task that shoald 
devolve upon you both I shall take upon my- 
self. I am going back to the spot where Lady 
Redwoode-was drowned. The Pool shall be 
searohed, if it be.athonsand miles deep. The 
body of my loved and honoured friend shall 
repose beside ‘thht, of Lord Redwoode, if I 
devote my life to the task of its recovery !”’ 

‘Mr. Forsythe was startled: at the old man’s 
earnestness: Cecile sneered—unmistakably, 
plainly sneered. Tbe lawyer marked the curl 
of ber lip, and shrank from her in horror and 
detestation 


‘“* Your devotion to mamma is: really quite 
romantio,” said the young lady, still with her | 
u sneer. ‘‘Qnite.an earpest, even if ; 
humble, lover, I should say. I daresay, Mr. 
Kenneth, you faney that, if mamma had lived, 


With these: words, more stertling than a 
thunder-peal, the old lawyer bowed and ro- 
tired from the apartment, leaving thealarmed 
young pair to gaze at each other in mute 
astonishment, They heard his eteps ringing 
on the tesselated pavement of the hall, heard 
the outer door close bebind him, heard the 
retreating sound of wheels, and knew that Mr. 
Kenneth’s arrangements for departure had all 
been made before he had answered their 
summons. 

As their first impulse of alarm subsided a 
sense of mortification succeeded. 

“The miserable little wretch! ” ejaculated 
Cecile, more forcibly than elegantly. “It 
won't do him much good, I fency, to recover 
the body of his beloved Lady Redwoode. Ho 
oan have her interred if he likes. Thank 
Fortune! her interment won't rob us of our 
new possessions | ”’ 

“But Hellice!"’ suggested the more csu- 
tious and more fearfal Mr. Forsythe. ‘If he 
were to find her and Mr. Anchester, he would 
make ent a etrong exse against us. Mr, An- 
chester knows so roach——”’ 

“* Which he will never tell till Hellice be. 
comes his wife! ’ declared Cecile, confidently. 
‘*And Hellice never will be. She loves Sir 
Richar@ Haughton, you know. I know my 
cousin well encugh to feel assured that Mr. 
Anchester wiil plead to her in vain. My own 
opinion is that Mr, Auchester will shut her up 
somewhere till she consents—and that she 
will perish and die, leaving us to the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of our riches !”’ 

* But if otherwize?” 

** We will contest her claims,” said Cecile, 
with compressed lips. ‘‘Mr. Anchester will 
give evidence in her favonr—but what is he? 
An adventurer, a gambler, a worthless fellow, 
as I can prove from the evidence of: various 
persons now in England, who ;kave met him 
in India. Look.at the evidence. can bring! 
My resemblance to Lady Redwoode, Rense’s 
atatements, my mother's recegnition of me. 
Will it not tell powe:fally-in my favour that 
Lady Redwoode claimed me, and died believ- 
ing me.to be her child? I defy Kenneth! I 
defy Darcy Anchester! I defy Hellice! If 
she comes back to contest my claims, I will 
prove against her this double.poisoning busi- 
pees. The-servants will all attest. that she 
did not deny her guilt, when discovered in 
mamma's chamber. Miss Kenneth shall give 
evidence — and Hellice’s name shall be so 
mlochaned that she wili gladly creep away and 

ie ! ” 


“You ought to have been a man:and a law- 





phe might have installed you in place of the 
Iste Lard Redwoode. Is it not.so?” 

Mr. Kenneth.was shocked beyond expression | 
by this:epeech.. To him, who knew so well 
how truly the Baroness had mourned ber late 
husband, the words savoured of irreverence. 
He had loved and attmired the Baroness, as 
one loves and admires:a bright, glorions, and ; 
nnattainable object, 

No earthly taint had mingled with his 
reverent worship. To link their names to- 
gether, his with hers,; tohim a eort of 
impiety. He had never:dreamed, hoped, nor 
desired such a marriage. He was alarmed at 
the very thoughts now so rudely expressed by 


‘Mrs. For ." be said, proudly, with 
bitter emphasis, “‘ Lady Redwoode at times 
doubted 4 you were her own ohild. 
shared her donbts. I doubt no longer. It is 
moy belief, notwithstanding all contrary evi- 
dence, that Hellice has been foully wronged— 
that she is innocent of all crime, or thonghts 
of crime—and that she is the true and only 
daughter of the late Baroness. As saon as I 
shall have recovered the body of my friend I 
shall devote. myself to a search for Hellice. I 
shall study her claims. I willigo to India, if 


Shadow of justice on her side, Helkice shall yet 
‘be reeognised as Hellice Avon, and yon will 
take your place as the daughter of Horatio; 








Glintwick !” 


yer, Cesile!” said her husband, ,admiringly. 
“IT believe of us two you monopalise the 
brains!” 

‘That i¢ so!’ said the grim voice. of \the 
Hindoo ayah, as she came in from.the con- 
servatory, where she had been reating for an 
hour past. ‘‘ Cecile does credit to my train- 
ing. So the lawyer has gone, Weare well 
rid of, the o]d spy.” 

She crossed the room, hideous in her gor- 
geous appareling, looking like. a, cariaatare, 
with her Jace flounees, ber fire.colonred jervel- 
lery, ber elegant robe, and sank imto an sasy- 
chair, her turban and her tinkling eav-ringe 
keeping time with her movements. 

Neither Mr. Forsythe nor his wife proteated 
against this intrusion, Renee wes their con- 
federate in guilt, and they dared. not ‘do other. 


I|:wise than be ‘friendly to her. They were 


beginning to feel that though they. were mon- 
archs here, Renee was a *' power behind the 
throne.” They looked up to her end Jeaned 
upon her with implicit faith in her superior 
subtlenees and duplicity, which faith: was not 
misplaced. ' 

The trio continued the conversation at con- 
siderable length, but at length it flagged, and 
each. became more thoughtiul, though none the 
less well pleased. 

At the moment their sense of security was 
deepest, an incident ocourred that threatened, 
more than they dreamed, to annihilate it. It 
was simple enough—merely the appearance of 
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the hall-porter at the drawing-room door, with 
the words,— 

“If you please, Mr, Forsythg, there is a 
poor person at the door who insists upon see- 
ing you and Mrs. Forsythe, I think he is one 
of the kind of persons that Lady Redwoode 
used to assist. He looks like a fisherman.” 

Cecile frowned at the: servant's garrulity, 
and said, sharply,— 

“Tell him to go. You can let him know 
that a new sort of rule is established at Red- 
woode now. We do not encourage beggars! ” 

“But, madam,” said the servant, in some 
perplenity, ges a atep or two, “ the man 
said, in case you used to see him, that I 
was to tell you his name was Luke Jenson.” 

The young couple felt alike a chill of fore- 
boding. It occurred to each that this Jenson, 
who had been their apt instrament, had come 
to establish himeelf as a leech upon them. 
They anticipated trouble with him, but not 
the faintest premonition of the news he 
brought. 

** Oh, it’s the sailor fellow that took us out 
on the sea!” said Renee, the first to recover 
her presence of mind. ‘You offered such a 
large reward for Lady Redwoode’s body, Mr. 
Forsythe, that this man may have searched 
day and night until he has recovered it’ I 
have he that, after a certain length of 
time, dead bodies always rise and float——” 

“Yes, that is it!” declared Mr. Forsythe, 
with a breath of relief. “Send him in,” he 
added, addressing the servant. ‘‘ Perhaps he 
brings news of the recovery of Lady Red- 
woode’s body!” 

Cecile put her black- bordered handkerchief to 
her are and seemed almost overcome with 
grief. 

The servant retired, ushering in Luke Jen- 
son, who closed the door behind him, and ad- 
vanced to the centre of the room. 

He stood there a moment, open-monthed, 
looking around him at the Inxurious scene in 
complete astonishment, but was recalled to 
himself by Mr. Andrew Forsythe, who did 
po rise from his reclining attitude, as he 
said,— 

“Well, my man, what is it? Have you 
found the body of Lady Redwoode, and have 
you come to claim the reward?” 

_ Luke Jenson looked around bim a second 
time, very cautiously, and then he replied, in 
@ loud shrill whis 
wont ay, sir. 


r,— 
I've found her  ladyship's 


_ Mr. Forsythe sprang up to a sitting posi- 
tion, eager and excited. Cecile dropped her 
handkerchief, and leaned forward with parted 
lips. Renee stared, with her ‘glittering eyes 
distended to their utmost width. 

“You've found it!” cried Mr. Forsythe. 
“It was floating, of course? You did not 
drag for it?” 

», No—no—not exactly. See here, Mr. For- 
sythe, was the reward offered for the body 
dead or alive?” 

“ What do you mean?” ejaculated Mr. For- 
sythe, turning pale. 

* Simply what I say !”" 

The schemers were almost stunned at the 
mans manner and words, Jenson watched 
them with a furtive smile, and said,— 

‘Lady Redwoode’s body has been found, 
&3 you have guessed, It was alive, though, 
and is now——” 

_Mr. Forsythe sprang to his feet, looking 
like a galvanized corpse. Cecile with diffi- 
culty repressed a shriek. The Hindoo sat as 
if carved from stone. 

Alive? She is alive!” said Mr. For- 
sythe, ina husky voice. — 

Jenson nodded assent. 

«‘ She is perhaps on her way here! ”’ 

“No, not yet. She is not able to travel. 
She was intending to come yesterday, but 
circumstances prevented,’ said Jenson, with 
a disagreeable smile. 

“But this story is incredible,” said Mr. 
Forsythe, impatiently. ‘ If she were rescued, 
why did we not know it at the time? The 
search was kept up until it became foolish. 





Where has she been this week past? Why 
has she not come home to denounce us, to 
claim her own?” 

‘Fora very good reason,” replied Jenson. 
“Tf there ain't no danger o’ being overheard, 
I'll tell you the whole story !”" 

‘* We had better retire to the music-room,” 
said Cecile. ‘No one can interrupt us there. 
We are liable to be intruded upon here!” 

bhe led the way, with tottering steps, to the 
adjoining music-room, whither she was fol- 
lowed by the remainder of the ° 

And here Luke Jenson unburdensd himeelf 
of the whole narrative of the rescue of Lady 
Redwoode, her subsequent illness, the visit of 
the cowardly Rills to him, and his recovery of 
the person of the Baroness. The blood seemed 
to congeal in the veins of his listeners as he 
preceeded. 

Fear and horror struggled for the mastery 
in their hearts. Thoughts of flight with what 
money they could command occurred to them. 
Disgrace and imprisonment loomed up darkly 
before them. 

** And at this moment,” concluded Jenson, 
‘Lady Redwoode is back at Sorel Place, 
locked up in an upper back-chamber, waited 
upon by mother. The Rillses don't care to 
make any knowledge about her ladyship, and, 
to make all sure and fast, I bound Rills by an 
oath. So the secret is still in our hands— 
mother’s and mine!” 

** And you have come here to make terms,’’ 

- <- Renee, her confederates being incapable 
0) . 
“ The very thing, ma’am. You've read my 
thoughts, as 'twere,”’ said Jenson, pulling at a 
forelock by way of politeness. ‘ Knowing 
how Mr. Forsythe was @ feelin’, I made it a 
pcint to hurry here with the news very pri- 
vate, thinkin’ as he'd feathered his nest out o’ 
this business, maybe he’d feather mine!” 

Cecile and Mr. Forsythe took heart, and 
gathered eourage. 

‘*Do you mean,” demanded the latter, ‘‘ that 
you will keep this recovery a seoret for a con- 
sideration ?”’ Z 

‘“‘ For a con-sid-er-a-tion |" repeated Jenson, 
slowly, with emphasis. 

“But this imprisonment business isn’t at 


Mr. Forsythe and Cecile confirmed the 
Hindoo’s words. 

“TI will do it!” said Jenson, with grim 
determination. “ This very night her ladyship 
shall take the poison! And then I shall claim 
a heavy reward at your hands!” 

He put the phial in his pocket, while Mr. 
Forsythe, with reviving hope, promised a large 
and definite sum as the price of the man’s 
villiany. 

The four, 80 worthy of each other, passed a 
long time together, and when Jenson went 
away at last he carried a heavier purse, and « 
mind full of evil designs against the helpless 
inmate of his dwelling. 

“Iwill give her this staff!’’ he thought, 
‘‘and then tell Rills her ladyship died on my 
hands in a relapse of fever. He ahall help 
me bury her at sea from his sloop, and that'll 
bind him to silence for ever. I must manage 
it all to-night, before that lawyer-chap comes 
around!” 

He hurried away towards Wharton, im- 
patient to return home, while the trio at Red. 
woode, who had gained their fortune by such 
evil means, talked in shuddering whispers to- 
gether over the means by which they sought 
to retain it! 


—_——— 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Murder most foul, as in the best it is; 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 
—Hamlet. 


Luxe Jenson hurried away from Redwoode 
to a point at some distance in the road below, 
where he had left a fly in waiting, He entered 
the vehicle, and was driven rapidly back to 
Wharton, where he proceeded to hang about 
the station while awaiting the arrival of the 
train, by which he purposed returning home. 
He was sauntering up and down the platform, 
over which a few travellers were scattered, 
pausing now and then before some flatning 
advertisement, when he suddenly became 
aware that a keen and suspicious gaze was 
watching his face. Looking upin quick annoy- 
ance, he found himself face to face with Mr. 


all safe!’ objected Renee. ‘‘ Something is} Kenneth. 


liable to occur at any time to releasge her. 
Then woe to us! No, let the thing be made 
sure. Lady Redwoode has been mourned and 
praised, and all that. Let her die in good 
earnest!’ 

‘So say I!” muttered Cecile, with darken- 
ing face. 

“ See here, Jenson!” said the Hindoo, in a 
low tone, fall of terrible meaning ; “ know 
what we want. It was not your fault that the 
drowning turned out a failure. Do you want 
to be rich—rich enough to rm d a home, or a 
ship, or anything you may wish? What would 
you do for riches ? ” 

“ ——— one . yt ey the 
man, rly, e8 n . 

“s Yoo woudl ety tt to = ertabe your 
late task over again? ’”’ 

“No—no!” 

The Hindoo leoked into his very soul with 
her piercing glances. Satisfied with its black- 
ness and villainy, she did not hesitate to speak 
yet more boldly. 

‘“‘Itis for your interest that Lady Redwoode 
should die,” ‘she said, craftily. “Mr. Ken- 
neth, the sharp old lawyer who was at Sorel 
Place, looking for the body, is going back 
again. He swears he will search till he finds 
it. He will discover her if she be living! 
You have seen enough of him to be aware of 
that!’ 

The man nodded, with signs of fear. 

‘Here is something that will settle the 
affair,” said the ayah, drawing her small gold- 
bound casket from her bosom, unlocking it, 
and taking from ita tiny phial filled with a 
liquid like spring-water. ‘Give her that in 
her coffee, as soon as you return home. With 
the sea at hand, you will be at no loss for a 
safe and deep grave. Do that, Luke Jenson, 
and your fortune is made!” 





He instantly recognised him as the sharp 
old lawyer, whose questionings with regard to 
the capsize of the sloop, and whose prolonged 
stay in the neighbourhood of thé accident, had 
rendered him uneasy and alarmed. 

He endeavoured now to appear careless and 
unconcerned, but his perturbation did not 
escape notice. 

As he flushed guiltily under the glances of 
Mr. Kenneth, and manifested a desire to 
escape from them, the lawyer's face assumed 
an expression of severity, and his voice was 
stern, as he said,— 

“« You are Jenson, the boatman, who lives at 
Sorel Place, You see I remember you, my 
man. Why are you so afraid of me?” 

Jenson stammered that the gentleman was 
mistaken; that he was simply surprised, not 
afraid, and that he was greatly delighted at 
the rencontre. : 

“ What are you doing here? ” questioned 
Mr. Kenneth, abruptly. ‘‘ What errand has 
taken you over to Redwoode ?’’ 

“Nothing, sir, only to tell Mr. Forsythe 
that nothing has been found of her ladyship’s 
body,” was the response, as Jenson moved his 
weight from one leg to the other, and en- 
deavoured vainly to appear at his ease. 

“Humph! All this journey for what 4 
telegram or a letter would have better accom- 
plished ! I hope you den’t expect me to credit 
that, my fine fellow. You had a motive—and 
what that motive is, I shall set myself to dis 
cover!” 

These words added infinitely to Jenson’s 
diequietude. He looked around furtively, to 
assure himself that they had not been over- 
heard; and then, as if fearing that the lawyer 
would drag his secret from him in spite of 
himeelf, he moved away to the farther end of 
the platform. 
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Mr. Kenneth looked after him with a singu- 
lar smile. 

“A bad fellow, that!” he thought to him- 
self, ‘* He'll require ape? He acts like 
one with a heavy crime on his soul. Good 
heavens! Canit be! Have I stumbled upon 
the solution of the whole mystery? The con- 
duct of Andrew Forsythe and Cecile since the 
death—her sy a previous uncertainty 
with regard to identity of the two girls—it 
is incredible—impossible! And yet——” 

A suspicion of the truth respecting the boat- 
accident flashed upon his soul. His face 

w paler, his breath came quicker, and he 
walked up and down the platform like a tiger 
in his cage. 

Gradually he became calmer, but his calm- 
ness had in it something so terrible that Luke 


Jenson, stealing a glance at him, was fright- | 


ened by it, realizing that his wickedness was 
suspected, and that an enemy, more unerring 


| 
| 


and more relentless than a blood-hound, was | 


upon his track. 

A cold sweat sprang to his forehead and his 
knees trembled under him. He clatched, with 
one nervous hand, the — Renee had given 
him, and which was hidden in a breast-pocket, 
as if through its means and its application to 
Lady Redwoode, he beheld alone a. way of 
escape from threatening dangers. 

And while he thus trembled and planned, 
the old lawyer, with no doubt of Lady Red- 


woode’s untimely death, reviewed in his mind | 


the whole, sad story, carefally weighing facts, 
recalling words and looks, and weaving to- 
gether a chain of circumstances that went far 
to confirm his suddenly-conceived suspicions. 
Then, he solemnly vowed himself to ths task 
of avenging that cruel death, of bringing its 
projectors to deserved punishment, and of 
searching without rest for the wronged and 
exiled Hellice. 

“The first thing to be done is to give her 
ladyship’s honoured ashes burial,” he thought. 
** And then to work!” 

The up-train at length arrived. Mr. Kenneth 
saw Jenson enter a third-class carriage, and 
then permitted a guard to bestow him, with 
his valise, into a first-class one, satisfied that 
the boatman was not intending to flee his 
home or evade observation. 

The journey to the station nearest Sorel 
Place was accomplished in the usual number 
of hours, The lawyer alighted, witnessed the 
descent of Jenson, and then took his way to 
the inn, where Lady Redwoode had stopped 
with her companions, before proceeding to 
Sorel Place, 

The night had long since come on. The 
lamps were lighted in the shops and dwellings, 
and of course no could be taken in 
searching the Pool or its adjacent waters till 
morning. 

Mr. Kenneth decided, therefore, to remain 
quietly at the inn that night, and to commence 
his pees para: at daybreak. 

_ If he had only known that the Baroness still 
lived, and that his very natural decision in- 
volved her fate! 

Luke Jenson followed the lawyer to the inn, 
and hung abont, in the shadow of the inn- 
yard, until fally convinced that no demonstra- 
tion against him was to be entered upon that 
night, and then, much more at ease, he set 
out at a swift a0 for home. 

The night had deepened into the small, 
hours of morning when he came around to 
the rear entrance of Sorel Place, and opened 
the kitchen-door. 

A fire burned low on the hearth, and a 
black earthen teapot was steamsing on the hob. 
A tallow candle gave a dim light to the dreary 
old room, revealing on the table a tray, on 
which reposed a few articles of food. 

Old Mrs. Jenson was crouching beneath the 
hearth, her face buried in her hands, but she 
Sprang up quickly at the entrance of her son. 

“Well?” she exclaimed, startled at his 
haggard and excited aspect. 


“ Well!” Jenson, closing and 
bolting the door behind him. ‘How's her 
ladyship?” 


_ liberal quantity. 


en 5 ante ene 





‘* As clear-headed as ever! She's the same 
as when she first came here, only rather weak 
yet. Ive taken good care of her to-day, 
Luke, and she has gained considerable 
strength. I gave her some of that French 
wine that missus used to like so well, but 
Lady Redwoode was so suspicious she wouldn’t 
touch the wine unless she opened it herself. 
As to tea, she hasn’t touched it. She’s lived 
on boiled eggs and other things that couldn’t 
be drugged. I suppose she thinks I want to 
Poison her.” 

‘* How unfortunate ! ” ejaculated Luke, im- 
patiently. “Has she made any attempt to 
escape ?” 

“ Yes, she tried to get out of her window, so 
I nailed some wooden bars across it. She 
isn’t so weak as you'd think, though to besure 
she wasn’t ill very long.” 

Luke flung himself into a chair, while his 
mother, still talking, busied herself with brew- 
ing a hot drink for him, bringing into requi- 
sition whisky and hot water, the former in 
Luke drained the bowl 
when presented to him, and relaxed from the 
moodiness into a state of confidingness. 

“ There's something Mr. Forsythe gave me,” 
he said, exhibiting a fall purse, and then re- 
storing it to his pocket. ‘ We'll divide the 
money as soon as we get our business disposed 
of. It’s a desperate pity, mother, that Lady 
Redwoode did not drown in the Pool.” 

‘‘No such thing, Luke,” replied the old 
woman, briskly. ‘She'll bea fortune to us. 
We can keep her shut up here easy enough, 
and so long as she lives you'll have a hold on 
Mr. Forsythe. Don’t you see? ” 

‘Listen, mother,” said Luke, in a hoarse 
whisper, leaning towards her, while the light 
fe)l full on his red and haggard face. ‘“ That 
lawyer, Kenneth, has got track of the business, 
He's in the village now. In the morning he'll 
come here. He’ll see Rills or Rills's wife and 


scare the truth out of,’em. Or else he'll} cheek 


search the whole place. Anyhow, he'll find 
Lady Redwoode, if she be alive /” 

The old woman mechanically repeated the 
last words, too thoroughly frightened, how- 
ever, to comprehend their meaning. 

‘* There’s only one thing to be done,’’ said 
Luke, huskily, ‘‘ Lady Redwoode must die 
to-night. Then I'll go to Riills, and tell him 
she died in a relapse of fever. I’ll make him 
help me carry the body out to sea, He'll be 
bound to silence then, by something better 
than oaths, You understand ?’’ 

“Yes, yes. But how tokiil her ?” whispered 
the old woman, with burning eyes, while her 
form shivered as if with cold. 

Luke silently displayed his little Indian 


phial. 

‘* T’ll doctor her tea,” he said, grimly. ‘Is 
this pot on the hob for her?”’ 

‘*1¢ was, but she wouldn't drink it——”’ 

Luke compressed his lips, and looked at his 
brawny arms, muttering,— 

‘I believe a desperate man like me’ll prove 
stronger than a weak, sick woman. She'll 
take the tea, mother! ” 

He drew the teapot nearer to him, and de- 
liberately emptied the contents of the phial 
into the steaming beverage, and then deposited 
the pot on the tray, saying,— 

‘** Now, mother, we'll take up her ladyship’s 
tea. You go ahead to open the doors and 
carry the light while I follow with the tray. 
A few moments of boldness and courage and 
all our danger will be past, and you and I 
sure of a comfortable fortune for the remainder 
of our days. Leadon! " 

“But the hour's so late!’’ objected the 
woman. ‘It’s two o'clock now, Luke. It 
took you so long to walk from the village, you 
know. It’s too late to do anything to-night. 
You haven't time to go. for Rills, and 
then -come back for the—the body. It gets 
light so early now——” 

‘« I have considered all that.” 

“ Besfdes,” said Mre. Jenson, ‘‘ her ladyship 
is sound asleep. If we wake her up at this 


time of night to drink a cup of tea she'll know 
what is meant, and scream and call for help. 


If we could only wait till to-morrow, and then 
put the stuff into her wine!” 

‘** You forget that it’s all in the tea! ’’ cried 
Luke, angrily: “‘How strangely you act, 
mother. I tell you it’sher life or ours. She's 
vy to be dead. Her folks want her to 
be dead, and dead she shall be before I sleep ! 
As to her screaming, let her scream, Whe'll 
hear her? No one lives near us, and the trees 
behind the house are the best kind of curtains. 
Go on!” 

Mrs, Jenson made no farther objections. If 
any gleam of womanly pity for the helpless 
victim upstairs cros her mind, she stifled 
it with the reflection that she had gone too 
far to recede, and that her safety and that of 
her son required the death of the Baroness. 

Taking up the candle, she tremblingly led 
the way upstairs. - 

Luke, grim and determined, arranged the 
tray to better advantage, and followed jin hia 
mother’s steps. 

They passed silently and grimly through 
the bare and desolate halls, up the hollow, 
echoing staircase, through the upper corridor, 
looking in the gloom like spirits of evil. The 
shadows lay all around them thickly, beyond 
the circle illuminated by the candle, and the 
old woman started as if ghosts lurked in those 
shadows, and shrank within herself, half- 
dreading the touch of a ghostly hand upon her 
shoulder. 

They reached the prisoner’s door. Mrs, 
Jenson unlocked it, and the two entered Lady 
Redwoode’s room, setting down their burdens 
upon 2 table near the entrance. 

The Baroness was sleeping. She had not 
disrobed herself the previous night, but had 
lain down fully dressed. Her hair had loos- 
ened itself during her uneasy slumbers, and 
fell over her dark dress, completely veiiing 
her shoulders in a mist of pale gold. Her 
golden lashes lay heavily against her pale 
s, and her mouth wore an intensely 
mournful expression. 

She was beautiful enough in her sad, grief. 
haunted slumbers to move the heart of her 
worst enemy. Looking at her, Mrs, Jenson 
felt a throb of pity for her approaching fate. 
Luke thought only of his safety, and the gold 
he should gain by her death. He touched her 
ladyship’s shoulder, and said, sternly,—; 

“Come, wake up——” 

The Baroness started, opened her eyes, and 
then sprang to her feet, with an air of indig- 
nation and commaad. 

‘‘ What means this intrusion in my room at 
this hour?”’ she demanded, haughtily, look- 
ing from one to the’other of the couple. 

‘““Ié means, my lady,” answered Luke, 
‘‘that we have brought your tea.” 


‘‘My tea! At nearly three in the morn- 
ing!” said Lady Redwoode. “ This is in- 
credible——”’ 


She paused, her face paling, comprehend. 
ing from the manner of the intruders that 
their errand had a deadly, hidden meaning. 
She endeavoured to conceal her alarm, but it 
spoke in her quivering lips and dilating eyes. 

** The hour ain’t quite the fashionable one, 
my lady, Iam aware,” said Luke, with as- 
sumed politeness. ‘ Your ladyship can’t ex- 
pect rough, simple folks like mother and me 
to-understand how great folks live. Mother 
says that you have refused tea all day, and 
you ought to drink it now. Better late than 
never, a8 the saying is. Push the little table 
this way, mother.” 

Mrs, Jenson wheeled the small table, which 
upheld the tea-tray and the candle, nearly into 
the centre of the room. She then stood 

uietly near the door, not daring to meet 
tte Redwoode’s gaze, and heartily wishing 
the scene ended fatally to the helpless pris- 
oner. 
(To be continued.) 








Norurne hath proved more fatal to that due 
tion for another life than our unhappy 





mistake of the nature ard end of this. 
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FPACETLA. 


Ir is mistakenly suppesed that the 


weather service is scientific; when really it is, 


all elementary. 

Waren the House of ‘Commons is very en- 
thusiastioally stirred, by a..apeeph, it goes off 
on its ‘“‘Hear!”’ 

A Nu stream flowing through Egypt-in 
the earliest history of the world, shows that 
petroleum is no new thing. 


to which side of the jug to put the handle, it 
was decided to put it on ths.outside. 

‘‘Dox’r connt too much on the grocer's 
profession of honesty,” counsels aco i 
enthneiast. ‘‘ He’s apt to cheat you im every 
weigh.” 

Taere is a striking difference between an 
old toper and an ald cow. Two horns last 
the old cow a lifetime, but they don’t last the 
old toper even one day. 


A man arrested for drunkenness explained | 


that he had beea to a political meeting, and 
had heen affected by some of the angamants, 
which were regular staggerers. 


called a donkey. 
“Man wants-but little ear below, nor-wants 
that little long.’’ 


Sarp Jaliana to Augustus: “Do you really 
think that a miss is as geod as a mile?” 


* Yeg, Miss Juliana, and a great deal better, | 


for one can kiss a miss, but who ever hegrd of 
anyone kissing a mile?” 

“Wury, Nellie!’ exclaimed a mother to her 
little girl, ““how your hands do look. You 
never saw my hands as dirty as yours are!” 
“No; but your mammadid,” was the prompt 
reply of the artless Nellie. 

Tue Boston Post thinks the comets, from 
the number discovered now-a.days, must be 
holding-‘a convention. If the Post is correct, 


of course the first business.of the convention 


will be to appoint the cemetees. 

‘How can Mrs. Jones wear ‘such loud 
colours?” asked a lady of one of her neigh- 
bours. ‘Easy enough, my dear,” was the 
reply; ‘‘she is as deaf as a post, and the 
loudness of her colours never disturbs her in 
the least.” 


A rerenD called upon» Rossini, the great | 


musical composer, one day, and found bim 
smoking. ‘Ah! that is good,” said he, 
taking out his cigar-case—‘‘ you doen't 
object?” ‘Pardon me,” replied Rossini, 


placidly, ‘the smoke of my own cigar satisfies | 


me. 


‘** My love,” said a wife, fondly, “am I not | 


to have that beautifal dress pattern I spoke 
of?” “Be patient, my dear,” he replied ; 
‘*T will only say there is a surprise in store 
for you.’ ‘In store for me!” she snapped ; 
“that’s where it will stay. A real .aurprise 
would be something for me at home.” 


A Scre Test.—A medical journal contains 
an article telling ‘‘ Row to Determine When a 
Manis Dead.” There are several ways. In 
the case of a woman, introduce a couple of 
her female friends into the room where she ig 
lying, and let them begin an animated dis- 
cussion about the latest fashions. If the 
is not dead, she will immediately join in the 
conversation. 


Groom: ‘ Well, my dear, the wadding-towr 
is finished, and here weare in our new home.” 
Bride: “But, George, the servant-girl who 
was to be here has not arrived.” ‘I see. It's 
too late to hunt up another to-day. [ 
suppose you can get , can't you?” 
“Of course, Go out and buy some steak, 
not too rare, with mushrooms and French 

tatoes and iced. pake:and a hot pie, and 
"ll set the table while you're gone.” 


-} call?” 
Arter a deal of disqugsion at the pattery.as 





‘the placed a 


_ indescribably.” 





Waen are ski lambs like library 
volames? When are boundin’ sheep. 

Wauen a man declares himself to be intoxi- 
cated with a musical air, he may be consi- 
dered as air-tight. 

A tapy of much ience says that “ kiss- 
ing comes as natural to a girl as a cunning 
fly to a bald head.” 

One reagon why women excel in archery is 
sup’ to be because they have ® natural 


posed 
liking and aptitude for bending beaux. 


eT peiton, did cen hear me 
Bridget: ‘* Yis mam; but you towld 
me the ither day niver to answer ye back—and 
I didn’t.” 

Ir. has been remarked thatifa lawyer ia a 
small town is in danger of starving, he gets 
another lawyer to settle in the same place, 
and then they both do a thriving bneiness. 

A youne lady who did not admire the 
custam in vogue among her sisters of writing 
miletter and then crossing it to the point of 


| illegibility, said she would prefer her epistles 
| without an overskirt.”” 


‘‘ Waar do you think of this ion?” 
asked the leader of a vigilance committee, as 
around the horse-thief’s 


neck. “I wouldn't mind if a if it 


| were a little less cord-ial,” was the significant 
Senator Epuvunps says no man Sikes to be 
Bat this sentiment was | 
original years ago with the poet who said: ' 


reply. 

Miss Pariapgenrara: ‘ And so you enjoyed 
your tour in E ?” Miss Boston: “Oh, 
“ Did you see the aqueducts 
“Yes; and they swam — 
“ 2) 


in Rome?” 
folly.’ “Swam!- What swam?’’ 
aqua-ducks, of course.’” - 

Mamma: “ Well, Johnny, I ghall forgive 
you this time, and it's very pretty of you to 
write a letter to say you're sorry.” Johnny: 
“Yes, ma; don’t tear it np, ‘ 

: * Why not?” Johnny: “ Because 
it will do for the next time,” 

‘‘Is not woman equal to map?” asked a 
female lecturer on ‘‘Woman’s Ri ” to 
which a man in the audience diffidently 
replied : ‘I beg your pardon, madam, hat it 
would depend on who the woman,was and 
who the man was, you know!” 

Tue QuvesTioner Qurstioyrp.— The pro- 
fessor, examining a student: “ Where is the 
north pole?” ‘I don’t know sir.’ ‘“ Don’t 
know! Are you not.ashamed that you don’t 
know. where the north pole is?” «* Why, sir, 
if Sir John Franklio and Dr. Kane and 
Captains Nares and ‘Markham coalda’s find it, 
how should I know where it is?” 

Her Looxs Drow’t Betre Ber. —‘ That 


; Was an imposing leoking weman I saw you |’ 
' with the other evening,” said Blakely to 


Snyder. ‘“‘Imposing? I should sayro. She 
is quite as imposing as she looks, She im- 
posed on me the worst way. I had her ina 
restaurent after the play, and she called for a 
second course, and I only had half a crown in 
my pocket. I want nothing more to do with 
imposivg women.” 

One Sunday, as a certain Scottish minister 
was returning homewards, he was accosted by 
an old woman, who said, “Oh, sir, well do I 
like the day when you preach!” The 
minister was aware-that he was not very 
popular, and he answered, ‘‘ My good woman, 
Tam glad to hear it! Thereare too few like 
you. And why do yon like when | preach?” 
«Oh, sir,” she replied, ‘‘when you preagh I 
always get a good seat!”’ 

‘You want something t> eat, do you? ” 
inquired a man of a.lame tramp at the back- 
door of his residence. ‘‘Av you plage, sor.” 
‘What made you lame?” “It was the 
earthquake, sor.’’ “ An eanthqnake !’’. * Yis, 
eor. Ye see, I’m an Italian from theieland of 
Ischia, an’ when the earthquake shuk up the 
surface av the planet it sprang me knee, #n’ 
I'm unable te.wark, which the same I'd be 
plazed to do if I was able.” The ‘yentleman 
called his, bell-dog, and when shat:animal 
made a rapid exit through the 6, he was 
preceded by the Italian earth e sufferer. 


“You are very handaome,”’ said a gentle. 
man to his cousin. ‘Ah,’ said she, ‘*8o you 
would say if-you did not think se.” “ And so 
you woall think,” rejained he, “ithough [ 
should not aay 80.” 

“ Iypzep, it happened in less time than I 
prep ah said the lady who was con. 


somewhat of a “Ola, no, I 
haven't the least doubt of ‘that,’ replied her 
patient and trathful listener. 

“War are you doing now, “Thomas?” 
asked the minister, et has am a 
writer for the press,” said the _ 
“ Indeed, you are quite young for ‘What 
do you write?” “I direct wrappers.” 

“J rove you,” he » “ better than 
my life. I would die for you if necessary.” 
“Ob, nonsense,” replied the practical girl. 
“ Swear to me that you will get up and. light 
the fire and I'll consider-your proposition.’ 

A LADY GRADUATE, out in the country, 
went into the stable of a farm-house, ‘ D: 


ear 

me! how close the poor cows are crowded 
together,” she remarked. ‘“ Yes, mum, but 
we have to do that.” “Why.so?” ‘So 
— se ba A 

Pompous young lawyer (to p' : ‘As 
you have no coupsel she court has depoted me 
to defend you.” Prisoner: **Am a0?” 
Young lawyer: “ Yes.” Prisener (to jadge) : 
“ Den I pleads guilty, yo’ Honah, an’ frows 
myself on de mercy ob.dé court.” 

Farner (to a son whose school reports ran 
low): ‘‘ Charley, I see no improvement in 
your marks. ee oe several 
times.” Charley: ‘ a 


\ and if you 
don’t have a serious word with the teacher 
he'll go on this :way for ever.” 

A Foortsn Supenstrrron.—A man in Rose- 
dale was born on ‘the 13th of the month, 
married on the 13th of the month, and 
is now, twice 13 years later, the father of 
13 children, And yet some persons foolishly 
believe that 13 is an unlucky namber! 

An old bachelor having fallen in love 
behaved in a ridioulous manner, but a lady 
excused his infatuation by saying; “It is 
with old bachelors as with old wood; if is 
hard to get them™kindled, but when they do 
take flame they burn prodigiously.” 

“So you think John is becoming & great 
man in the city?” said » farmer, speaking of 
his absent son to a companion of she youth. 
“ Great man! I should say so. Why, there 
ain’t a barmaid in the city hardly that he 
doesn’t call by her Christian name." 

“Mama,” said a girl, “ what would be an 

ropriate present to give George? Yon 

yet.’ ‘* How long 

calling upon you?” ‘About 

two years.” "Then I think a pretty lain 
hint will be the proper thing to give him. 

Ay ill-natured man buried hie wife a few 
days ago in grand style. ‘His most intimate 


friend asked him why he ———— such & 
lavish sum upon her faneral. Wiping a soft 
amber drop from his left optic, the widower 
sighed : ‘She would have done as much or 
more for me with pleasure, dear boy.” 

Miss Ersen: ‘‘ Have you, seen the new 
book of heraldry?” Miss Blanahe: ‘‘No; 
have you?” ‘ Not yet, bat I have sent for 
it; you enght to get one, too, and eee if your 
name is in it.” ‘That would only ke a waste 
of money; I know it is in, It is in every 
book.” “Js it?” ‘Yea; :my name 1s 
Smith, you know.” ; 

An Acricumunan Ovpiosery.—“Did you 

ing wonderfal at she agricultural 


ment.was intense. 





but the orator was not mobbed.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Queen has signified her intention to 
bestow an earldom on Lord Lyons, for many 
years Her Majesty's ambassador at Paris, on 
his retirement from the diplomatic service. 
The Earl of Lytton is the new Ambas- 
gador. 

Taz Prince of Wales and the Dake of 
Cambridge will shortly pay a three days’ 
visit t0 Colonel Tomine, at Orwell Park, his 


beautiful place pear Ipswiab, where there is, 


some of the best shooting in Suffolk, 

Tue royal yacht Osborne, at Portmouth, is 
under orders to be held in readiness to proceed 
to Flushing to embark the Princess of Wales 
and family, the physicians having reported 
that it will be prudent to remove the royal 
children to England as soon as they can bear 
the journey. 

Tus Dake of Connaught, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Bombay army, has been 
making @ short tour of inspection. His 
Royal Highness was in Bombay on October 
8, to witness the final tie in the Polo tourna- 
ment, 

Tue Duchess of Connaught left Brindisi 
on Monday. for Bombay. An Exchange Com- 
pany’s despatch from Alexandria states: 
The Duchess of Connaught with her family 
and gnite arrived here in the steamer Tanjore 
at daylight, all well. The vessel left for 
Suez at 100’clock. A. special train was offered 
by the Khedive, and her — Highness was 
received by the English Egyptian naval 
and military and civil authorities, Salutes 
were fired by the ships and forts, and a guard 
of honour of the Yorkshire Regiment was 
present. Sir E. Baring argived from Cairo to 
meet her Royal Highness, and the Khedive’s 
Grand Master of Ceremonies accompanied 
the train to Suez. 


Paivcess Loutse has left Inverary Castle on 
a visit to Mr. Campbell of Blythswood, Inis- 
chonan, Loch Awe, and from there she goes 


to Balmoral. 
Princess OmRISTIAN was to 0 the chry- 
santhemam show at the People’s Palace.on 


Wednesday, Noy. 16. 


Tue christening of Her Royal Highness 
sluen in ik eelieae infant is to take 
place in vate o! at Windsor Castl 
during the first ne nh month. 

A arez and fashionable congregation 
aseamnialed e. St. be gene: ane Eaton 

quare, to witness marriage of Captain 
John Anstruther Smith Cuninghame, 2nd 
Life Guards, eldest son of Mr. W. Smith 
Caninghame, of Caprington Castle, co. Ayr, 
with Miss Violes Mary Slade, eldest danghter 


-of Sir Alfred Slade, Bart., of Manuneel, 


Somersetshire. The bridegroom’s troop of 
the 2nd Life Guards, in fall uniform, lined the 
portico from the steps to the church door, 
end the band of the regiment was stationed 
to the west gallery of the church (a very un- 
nual creme) during the garemony. 
a chancel was adorned with several large 

The Bride's dress was of rich ivory.white 
satin, the petticoat being entirely covered 
with exquisite point de Flandre lace, her 
mother’s gift, and over a few small sprays of 
orange blossoms she wore a lace vail, fastened 
with diamond ornaments, Lady Slade, 
mother of the bride, was handsomely dreased 
in violet velvet, trimmed with shaded jet to 
Aarmonize, and eld point lace with -boanet to 


match, with mauve wings, and carried «| the bread has abso 
Princess -Ghica was in |’! 
gvey velvet and satin, with a gray -bennet. |’ 


bouquet of violets. 


Mra. Lawson wore amber brecade, bordered 
with golden otter, and relieved with a ‘bow of 
scarlet velves here and there; bonnet ‘to 


match. Miss Lawson was in —noft, ed 


bine vigagae and velvet, ¥ trimm 


( slight! 
— brown far, with a coquettish hat to 
tar Monise, 


STATISTIOS. 


Tue annual reportof the Chief Signal Officer 
of the United States shows that about 73 per 
cent. of the weather forecasts during the past 
year have been verified. Of atota of 1.510 
storm signals of all kinds during the year, 
1,034, or 685 per cent. were verified. Of the 
cold- wave signals sent out, 78°6 per cent. were 
verified. 

Tut Jubilee Exhibitions in the provinces 
are now closing after a career of varied snc- 
cess. Thus the Newcastle Exhibition, which 
closed a fortnight since, boasts of a handsome 
surplus, the enterprise having been appreciated 
beyond all expectations. The paying visitors 
numbered 2,092,273, while exhibitors, compli- 
mentary tickets, &c., raise the total to nearly 
two millions and a-half. Nevertheless, the 
stall. holders complain that they have not done 
well, while the tradespeople have lost con- 
siderably by the diversion of purchasers to the 
more attractive Exhibition. The Yorkshire 
Jubilee Exhibition at Saltaire has not been so 
fortunate. There the visiters numbered 
823,133, and acanty advantage will be reaped 
by the New Art and Science schools in memory 
of the late Sir Titus Salt, which were to have 

_profited by the Exhibition. 





GEMS. 


You must love in order to naderstand love. 
One act of charity will teach us more of the 
love of God than a thousand sermons. 

Ir is hard to pergonate and act a pari long; 
for where truth is not at the bottom, nature 
will always be endeavouring to return, and 
will pass out and betray herse one time or 
another, 

As steady application to work is the healthi- 
est training for every individual, so is it the 
best discipline of a State. Honourable indus- 
try alway travels the same road with enjoy- 
ment and duty, and progress is altogether im- 
possible without it. 

Ture is no slight danger from general igno- 
rance; and the only choice which Providence 
has graciously left to a vicious government is 
either to fall by the people, if they are suffered 
to become enli or with them, if they 
are kept enslaved and ignorant. 

Ture are problemsof life beyond the power 
of men to exhaust, and in that certainty or 
uncertainty it is our privilege to rest. The 
human mind may and ought to respond as 
calmly before a confessed and unconquerable 
ia as before a confessed and discovered 

rath. 


HOUSEHOLD PRHASURES. 





Queen's Puppine — One pint of fine sifted 
bread-crumbs, one quart of milk, one cup of 
sugar, the yolks of four eggs, a piece of butter 
the size of.an egg, bake until dene (but do not 
allow it to become watery), and spread with a 
layer of jelly. Whip the whites of the eggs to 
a stiff froth with ‘five tablespoonfals of sugar 
and juice of one lemon, spread on the top, and 
brown lightly. This is good with or without 
sauce, It is very good cold, served with rich 
cream. 

Scattopep Cav.irLowER.— Choose a canli- 
flower of iam size, boil it twenty minates. 
Put into. sarcepan one ounce of butter, half 
a gill of mitk, and one-ouncs of bread-orumbs. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue favourite flowers of theatrical cele- 


brities are enumerated by a con rary. 
Madame Adelina Patti prefers the honeyzuckle 
to all other blossoms, while another diva, 
Christine Nilsson, gets her fancy on ‘‘ Baroness 
Rothschild’ roses. The queen of flowers is 
also the favourite both of Madame Marie Roze 
and Mrs. Langtry, especially the‘: Mermet ” 
and ‘‘La France’’ varieties, and. the Jersey 
Lily also loves pansies. Sarah Bernhardt 
likes more majestic blooms, such as the 
American ca lily and palms, while Miss 
Mary Anderson is divided between heliotropes 
and white carnations. 

Tue famous old Victory, which has long re- 
mained in Portsmouth Harbour as a momento 
of Trafalgar, where she bore Nelaon’s flag, 
very nearly ended her days on the very eve of 
the 80th anniversary of the battle. Owing to 
her timbers being rotten she sprang a leak, 
and snddenly fifteen feet of water was found 
in her hold. Had the discovery been delayed 
the Victory would have sunk at her moorings, 
but assistance was obtained at once, the water 
was pumped out, and the ship made sound 
again. The Victory is 123 years oN, and for 
many years has been a mere hulk, serving as 
tenderto the Duke of Wellington flag-ship. 

Fisues Ovr or tHe Warter.—There are 
several species of fish which are much more at 
home out of their natural element than any 
species of the human race are in water. The 
dlimbing pereh is a remarkable example found 
in Asia. This singular creature appears much 
like other perch, bat is endowed with an.extra- 
ordinary — of leaving falling streams, 
climbing the banks, and proceeding over dry 
land in quest of better filled water-courses, 
Hundreds of them have been seen at a distance 
of fifty or.sixty yards from a pool just aban- 
doned, and travelling, though the ground was 
80 rough that the distance must have required 
sufficient musvular exertion to have taken them 
half-a-mile over level ground. Some writers 
even assert that this fish is oapable of climbing 
the fough stemaof palm-trees. Thefishermen 
of the Ganges, who subsist largely on climbing 
perch, are accustomed to keep them in dry 
earthen pans for five or six days after oatch- 
ing, and they live this strange life without 
discomfort 


Beauty's: Goupen Appies.—A beauty show 
took place at Buda Pesth on the feast of St. 
Stephen, the patron saint of Hungary. But 
the beauties were.not from the start on exbibi- 
tion for any one able to pay a sixpence. The 
beauties, forty odd in number, were standing 
in a circle to be looked at and cross-examined 
by a jury compoeed of a number of gentlemen 
moving in the highest circles of society. The 
Cheirman, Count Stephen Karolyi, announced 
the verdict of this strange jury, declaring Miss 
Gizzella. Scholez, Miss Ida Toronyi, and Mrs. 
Mariska Koleos to be the greatest beauties of 
the land this year. The former is described 
as a splendid figure, tall, well-proportioned, 
and a little voluptuous, with blue eyes, and 
shining, golden hair, dressed in a charming 
pink suit. The other two are dark beauties, 
with black hair and fiery black eyes. The 
awards are duplicates of the golden apple 
_awarded by Paria of Troy to the Goddess of 
Beanty some 3 000 years ago, but in the de- 
generate northern climate of Hungary the 
apple has become much stunted in growth, 
being now not much larger than a little hazel- 
aut. After delivery of the verdict and dis- 
tribution of the prizes, inclosed in eases of 
blue velvet, to the three champion beauties, 
the populace were.so eager to obtain a look at 
them that they broke through the fence and 


‘formed a living and rather unraly circle around 


the:three; aud, not satisfied with looks wr 
they persisted in being convinced of the flesbly 
reality of the marvele until a number of more 
sober ans good-natured gentlemen formed a 


Jhonoar.,around. the .beanties, and 





guend : . 
and |-eondusted them in safety from their field o 


victory. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. 8.—Neat and business-like, 
* Epira.—The Captain was lost in the year 1870. Cap- 
tain Cowper Coles and several distinguished officers 
perished. 


T. R.—You are slightly above the average in weight. 


Hewuice.—1. Certainly bronze. 2. Not if drawn up 
loosely. 


T. W.—Back numbers may be ordered from a news- 
dealer or at this office. 


Eve.rne B.—The persons who made the remark must 
be colour-blind. It is a pretty seal-brown. 


E. C. G.—Gold is first referred to in the Bible in the 
eleventh verse of the second chapter of Genesis, 


W. L. M.—1. Both dates—November 16, 1866, and 
November 11, 1870—fell on a Friday. 2. Very present- 
able penmanship. 

D. EB. C.—Divested of excessive flourishing, your pen- 
manship is fully up to the standard, and well adapted to 
the uses of a shipping clerk. 


L. C. C.—There is no telling beforehand what kind of 
business you would succeed in. The only way is to go 
at something with all your might, and stick to it. 


Lit1t#.—It means stone. A stone in weight is four- 
teen pounds. So that a girl whe weighed ten stone and 
five a would weight one hundred and forty-five 
pounds. 


N. 8. G.—While away an hour or trwe each day in 
the study of mmar and practice of penmanship, and 
in a few months you will be surprised at the wonderful 
improvement made. 


E. A. C.—We can recommend no compound for 
manently darkening your eyebrows. emists sell a 
cosmetic which is often used for this purpose by ladies, 
but it is easily removed by washing. 

L. C. G.—If you are too bashful to ‘“ 
tion,” it is very evident that it cannot be 
and you will have to wait until your 


p the ques- 
one by proxy, 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF THE “ 


LONDON READER," 





(Price TWwoPEnce.) 





4@ Ox NOVEMBER 30th, wirt ovr NEXT NUMBER, NO. 1284, WILL BE PUBLISHED OUR EXTRA CHRISTMAS 


NUMBER conTAINING THE CHARMING COMPLETE STORY, ENTITLED 


“Only a Violet,” 


A CHRISTMAS ‘GIFT; 


TOGETHER WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 


FOUR SPLENDID SERIALS. 


WITH ATTRACTIVE POETRY, SEASONABLE ARTICLES, PARAGRAPHS, AND A FUND OF WITTY 
AND HUMOROUS GATHERINGS, IN ADDITION TO ALL THE USUAL FEATURES. 








H. A. 8. F.—The handkerchief flirtation was given in 
No. 1041, post free, three halfpence in stamps. 


Evsrz.—l, You are a decided blonde. 2. Isabella 
means “‘ beautiful Eliza,” Mary ‘‘ bitter.” You are not 
short, and should judge yeu to be prudent and rather 
precise. 3, The swelling may be removed by rubbing 
with “yy and sweet , but if some such simple 





sufficiently strengthened to stand the ordeal. 


S. M. H.—When introduced to a lady, do not address 
her in any formal or set Let the occasion sug- 
gest the opening of a chat, unless the tact of the person 
making the introduction places you at once on sociable 
terms, 


P. 8S. L.—White ink, which can only be used on 
coloured paper, is composed of one part of muriatic 
acid added to twenty parts of starch-water. A steel 
‘pen must be used. In reality this is not an ink, but an 
etching fluid. 

Rosr.—The lines are by Pope, in the Moral Essays : 

“* Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 
And gravest casuists doubt like you and me?” 
It has no reference to doctors of medicine or of laws, but 
doctors of divinity. 

L..D. C.—Burns.—Common whiting mixed with 
water to the consistency of a thick cream, spread on 
linen, forms an excellent local a cation to burns and 
scalds. The whole burned ace should be covered, 
excluding the action of theair. It affords instantaneous 
ease, and only requires to be kept moist by occasional 
sprinkling of water. 

Rotto §.—The war between Great Britain and the 
United States in 1812-15 cost the latter £36,000,000. The 
last shot in that war was fired the United States 
vessel Peacock, under Captain W: igton, who captured 
the Nautilus, a British vessel, in the Straits of Sunda, 
on June 30, 1815. The next day he heard of the conclu- 
sion of peace, and gave up his prize. 

D. H. 8.—A young lady who tires of a certain com- 
panion, and prefers to accept the escort of a newcomer, 
need not re; the first one in a ih manner—in 
fact, it would be very unladylike to act in such a man- 
ner. A — declination of his civilities and an accept- 
ance of rival’s, will usually lead to a withdrawal 
without the slightest breach of courtesy. 

Q. R. B.—When a young lady does not build her 
hopes on beaux and flirtations, the right cavalier is sure 
to come along, and when he willingly assumes those 
duties of courtship which naturally fall to his sex, and 
which a woman cannot undertake without wounding 
the tenderest sensibilities of her nature. are con- 
sidered very dangerous elements of society by all sen- 
sible people. 

Leonarp.— It is very plain that you are in no fit con- 
dition to marry, having no pr of making a liveli- 
hood for yourself, let alone one for the lady you wish to 
make your wife. Love is paramount, to be sure, but at 
the same time it never will prove a commercial com- 
modity to be exchanged for the various necessaries of 
life, such as clothing, eatables and the like. 
you are better 7 - financially; and then no ob- 
stacle will stand in the way of the copsummation of 
your wishes. 

DissENTER.—The usual manner of testing a doubtful 
diamond is to place it in a leaden or platinum <4 with 
some powde: fluor-spar and a little oil of vil The 
vessel is then warmed over a charcoal fire, in some place 
where the strong draught will _— = the noxious 
‘vapours evolved. When these latter have ceased rising, 
the mixture in the vessel is allowed to cool, and the 
stone is then fished out with a 
it will remain intact ; but if fi 
the hydrofluoric acid that has 
This acid alone can be used fi 
the preliminaries quoted, and 
parent. 


enerated around i 
g without any of 
esults will be ap- 





consult a respectable medical 
man, 


LILY, 


There’s a dainty flower, that heaven 
Has its choices favours given— 
Beauty, grace and faultless frame. 
Gentle flower, of all the fairest, 
Whitest, brightest, purest, rarest— 
Lily is this a 8 name— 
y! 


There’s a merry maid, that heaven 
Has its choicest favours given. 

Earth grew brighter when she came. 
Pure as though an angel's sister ; 
Beauty, smiling came and kissed her, 

Call'd her > sweet name— 

y 


Lily flower and Lily maiden, 
With your lovely favours laden, 
You will rob the world of rest. 
Lily flower of flowers the fairest, 
Lily mine of maidens rarest— 
nearly | G. B. 


C. P. S.—Shoes were made “ rights and lefts,” as at 
the present day, many centuries ago, although it is 
— who was the first shoemaker to adopt the 
style. 

. D. S.—A fine liquid blacking is made as follows :— 
Ivory-black and treacle, of each one pound; sweet 
oil and oil of vitriol, of each a quarter of a pound. 
Mix the first three together, until the oil is perfectly 
killed ; then add the vitriol, diluted with ce its 
weight in water. Mix well, and let it stand for three 
hours, when it may be reduced to a proper consistence 
with water or sour beer. ; r 


Loxety Ne.t.—l. You had better wait for another 


Perfect plen’ 

2. The height and weight are quite sufficient. 3. 
Writing and spelling very moderate You require 
constant practice in both arts. 


J. 8.—What might be called the hand flirtation is as 


hand 

closed hand to the eye, like 

see oo with left hand—When? both 
pleased. 


~ Teele aad cova 
: ou’ 

circle like 

the ears— Don't 


the hands 


. with an 
ight and waving it once— 


go; kissing righ’ 





Constant Reaper.—Yes. It must be done in the 
mother’s name, 


E. G. A.—Would be pleased to oblige you, but we do 
not en business matters or addresses in this de- 
en’ 


C. W.—No recipe relating to dissolving gelatine 
would be of practical value to you without the necessary 
appliances which amateurs do not usually possess. 


Katiz.—There is no difference in the meanin; 
words fatal and mortal. when they,.are ap 
wounds, A fatal wound is.just the.same as a mortal 
wound ; and to say that a person was fatally wounded 
a ae nee ee he was mortally 
wounded, ; 


L. D.—A lady should not expect a gentleman, when 
driving, to lift his hat in acknowledgment of her bow, 
for it is not always convenient for him to do so. A 
simple bow on his part fully satisfies the d ds of 
etiquette. If on horseback, he shouid lift his hat or 
touch it with his whip. 


Epwa.—If the bour is not too late, it would be proper 
to invite the gentleman in. It would be polite, but un- 
necessary, for.a-young lady to thank a, gentleman for 
accompan her home, or for taking her out riding. 
It is su; to be the lady, and not the gentleman, 
who confers the favour in such cases. 





the buxom lasses in 
heed gist wenld handily. peeve @ con; 
one in your position. 
J. E, 8.—For chicken water the half of a fowl is re- 


urs, y 
is not to boil, but must be sufficiently hot to extract 
nourishment out of the chicken,- When strained off, 
the water is to be flavoured with anything suitable, and 
can be taken warm or cold. 


B. P. D.—When flour is genuine or of the best kind, 
it holds together in a mass when squeezed by the hand, 
and shows the impression of the fingers much longer 
than when it is bad or adulterated ; and the dough made 
with it is ductile and elastic and to be kneaded ; 
and may be flattened and drawn every direction 
without g. The presence of a mineral adultera- 
tion of flour or meal may, it is said, be readily detected. 
A small quantity of the suspected flour is shaken up 2 
a glass tube with chloroform. All mineral adulters- 
tions will collect at the bottom, while the flour will float 
on the surf2ce, 
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